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In the December number of the Classical 
Review, a writer signing the initials J. D. 
adduces reasons for rejecting an account 
(given in my school edition of Agamemnon 
and Choephorot) of certain optatives without 
av, which I have termed the Remote Delib- 
erative. His lucid and careful argument 
deserves gratitude: for it is by such discus- 
sion that these perplexing and exceptional 
points of syntax have the best chance of 
being cleared up. 

J. D.’s view may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 

(1) He first (following Prof. Jebb on 
0.C. 170 and Antigone 604) sifts the 
instances which I have adduced of the opta- 
tive without dv; and, as the result of this, 
he would correct all the prose examples and 
also Philoktetes 895 by inserting dv; and 
in Ar. Plut. 438 (zot tus yor ;) and 0.C. 170 
(wot tus ppovridos he would (with 
Prof. Jebb and most editors) read the 
subjunctive. 

(2) There would thus remain for comment 
two instances of direct interrogative optatives 
without av, namely Antig. 604 (ris irepBacia 
;) and Choeph. 595 (ris déyor ;) 
and five instances where the optative occurs 
in a subordinate clause, viz. Agam. 620 (oix 
A€~ayu), P.V. 292 srw 
Cho. 172 (oix éorw dotis...Kel- 
puto), Eur, Ale. 52 obv drws...pddor;), 
0.0. 1172 (ris ;). 

(3) In all he would explain the optative 
as potential: and the omission of ay he 
would regard as a poetic use adopted (like 
somany others) from Epic, or from other 
dialects. 

(4) The subordinate instances he would 
explain as relative clauses; arguing that 
they all might be relative, and one of them 
NO. LVIII. VOL. VII. 
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(0.C. 1172, which has dv not évrwa) would 
most naturally be so. 

With regard to (1) I may say at once 
that Prof. Jebb has convinced me that the 
prose examples ought to be given up. The 
omission of avy, I now agree, is so much 
more likely to be an oversight of the scribe 
in those cases, that I should now regard 
them as manuscript errors to be corrected ; 
and in any future edition of Aeschylus I 
should modify my statement accordingly. I 
further think it very probable that Prof. 
Jebb (and J.D.) are right in reading ri dir’ 
av Spay’ éyw; for djra dpap’ in 
Philokt. 895. 

In the other two poetic instances, Plut. 
438 aud O.C. 170, I still hold that the op- 
tative should be retained. For the reading 
is supported by the best MSS. and being 
opposed to the ordinary use would be cer- 
tain to be altered in the copies to the com- 
moner subjunctive. Moreover (as I have 
said in my discussion referred to), being the 
expression of terror and perplexity, they 
come under the same head as the examples 
which Prof. Jebb admits : the remoter opt. 
is appropriate. 

On (3) and (4), which contain the gist of 
J. D.’s contention, he has not convinced me, 
and I will try briefly to explain why. 

Even if we assume with J. D. that in 
these examples the optative is potential 
with av omitted, it still has to be asked—Why 
is dv omitted in just these two kinds and no 

other? We have in Homer feta Oeds y’ 
Kai avipa cadca (Od. iii, 
231), a fine Potential affirmative : od pév yap 
Te kaxwrepov (Jl. xix. 321), a 
Potential negative: xrjpata 8’ airds 
(Od. i. 402), a Concessive : in Pindar ot puv 
dw§w, Keds einv (Ol. iii. 45), a Conditional : 
H 
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why in Attic is it only the Interrogative, 
and one other very special form (about the 
analysis of which we differ) that are found 
without dv? It seems to me that a careful 
observer of language will suspect that he 
has not got to the bottom of the usage by 
simply saying ‘ay is omitted’: but that 
there is probably some other instinct at 
work which restricts the exceptional omission 
of dv to just this class (or these classes) of 
cases. 

And when we go further, and find that 
the corresponding use of the subjunctive 
as a principal verb survives in Attic (where 
a number of olderuses do not appear) 
precisely in interrogative sentences, this 
suspicion is confirmed. Tis xaracyo; is 
much more naturally allied to tis xardoyy ; 
that to ris av xatdoxo ; Attic Greek, which 
said habitually citw; ovx éxw 6 
elxov 6 Would more easily extend 
ti to ri etroyn, than omit an dv from a 
potential. 

The question I am arguing is not what is 
the meaning of the phrase: on that all are 
agreed. It is not a question as to the 
original use of the optative: J. D. himself 
reminds us that in older Greek it was used 
without dv in various ways. What I am 
endeavouring to discover is the answer to 
the much harder question: Given an 
exceptional Attic use, what are its gram- 
matical affinities in the normal usages ¢ 

When we pass from these to the sub- 
ordinate instances, the language seems to 
me to give us quite as strong a lead towards 
the correct explanation. If these are simple 
cases of an dv omitted in a relative potential 
clause, why are they all of one kind? Why 
do we never find them in positive clauses? 
On J. D.’s principle of explanation you 
ought to be able to say cicly ot A€you or 
éorw Ae~ayu, usages of which there is 
in Attic no trace. In the examples the 
principal verb is always negative, or, what 
comes to the same thing, interrogative. 
Why again do we find this omission of av 
with the optative, not merely in subordin- 
ation only to clauses actually or virtually 
negative, but only to one special form of 
negative phrase, ovx éorw (or the logically 
identical ris éorw ;)1 You would expect, on 
J. D.’s theory, to find this abnormal optative 
after every variety of principal verb; and 
certainly (if his theory be true) on the 
doctrine of chances it is nothing short of 
startling that the principal clause in all the 
five instances is always of one very special 
kind. 

The explanation 1 have suggested seems 


to me to throw light on this restriction. It 
is true, as I have been careful to point out, 
and as J. D. further shows in a detailed 
analysis, that these subordinate usages are 
not strictly indirect interrogatives. They 
are, I submit, developed by analogy from 
the oblique deliberative : and, as frequently 
happens in such extensions (especially in 
the elastic but subtle Greek, and above all 
in Sophocles), while they have lost somewhat 
of their true character in the process, the 
modification still takes place along the line 
of the original use. It is not therefore an 
accident (as it would be on J. D.’s theory) 
that they stop with ov« éorw 
ovk éorww doris Ke(paito, and do not further 
extend to still less to 
doris dyyeiAa or any such usage. The subtle 
feeling of the analogy on which they are 
formed is still present, and arrests develop- 
ment, if I may so phrase it, at the recognizable 
point. 

It may be asked why, if I maintain that 
the sentences are deliberatives, I attach any 
importance to the fact that the instances 
before us are all negative. If they are 
deliberative at all, it may be argued, the 
positive form is just as much deliberative as 
the negative. This of course is perfectly 
true ; olda 6, te dpa is logically and gram- 
matically as good a form as ovx olda 4, tu dpa. 
But as a matter of fact the oblique deliber- 
ative is far more frequently found in the 
negative form, and it is not difficult to see 
the reason of this. It is inevitable that 
these forms should be most wanted to ex- 
press the feelings of difficulty, hesitation, and 
embarrassment ; that we should find-—as we 
do find—‘I don’t know what to do’ ten 
times as often as ‘I know what todo.’ And 
my argument is accordingly this: when we 
meet cases of disputed optative which are 
alleged on any ground to be deliberatives, 
and when we further find that they are all 
of the negative form, this is an additional 
argument in favour of their being delibera- 
tive, because the negative form is one into 
which the deliberative is from its very nature 
peculiarly liable to run. 

The above are all the passages quoted or 
discussed in this connection by Prof. Jebb; 
and J. D. adduces no others of this class. 
But I should like to add two further usages, 
closely allied to the one I am dealing with, 
which I have not referred to in my Aeschylus, 
but which for a full treatment should cer- 
tainly be brought into the discussion. They 
present certain fresh difficulties: but for 
that very reason throw (I think) fresh light 
on the points at issue. 
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I. In Thesmophoriazousai, 871, Euripides, 
in the character of Menelaos, and speaking 
in tragic style and diction, says 


ris épupvdv Kpdtos 
doris E€vous d€EatTo... ; 


Here it will be seen at once that, though 
the form is the same as ris €orw dv Wesayn, 
a real difference of character exists in the 
sentence. He is not saying ‘there is none 
to receive’: he says ‘ who is king here, to 
receive the guests?’ If this example stood 
alone, I dare say I should have accepted 
J. D.’s contention : it is far the most favour- 
able to his view of all the examples dealt 
with. But having regard to the other 
passages quoted, and observing that the 
main clause is still interrogative, I think it 
a truer judgment to consider this example 
as a further development of the oblique 
deliberative, where the original character of 
the sentence is still more, nay is in reality 
wholly, lost. It may seem to J. D. a bold 
statement ; but I feel confident that this 
further extension did really arise, again by 
analogy (though this time verbal and not 
logical), from the former extensions. In 
putting forward what may seem a paradox 
my support is this: Aristophanes cou/d say 
tis...€xet kpatos doris ; but he could 
not have said (what on J. D.’s theory he 
could have said) Ipwreis épypvav 
doris Sévovs de~arro. No Attic 
example of any such optative has been 
adduced by J. D. or by any one else. 

II. In Sophocles, P/il. 280, we find 


a, A 298 > bd > 

dpavra...dvdpa obdev €VTOTOV, OVX OOTLS APKE- 

and in the same play an exactly similar 

instance, 695, 


a third exactly similar, Eurip. Zph. Taur. 
588 
ovdéva yap elyov dois dyyeiAar podwv 
and again, Phil. 938 
ov yap adXov 

In the two first examples the principal 
verb (which lies outside my quotation) is 
historic. The four instances therefore 
differ obviously from all the previously 
quoted examples in that the ordinary 
Sequence is observed. We have not to 
explain an optative following a primary 
tense as we had to do in the others. 

But I adduce them as examples of another, 
and a different, subtle modification of the 


indirect deliberative, which throws light 
particularly on the question of interrogative 
versus relative. 

The point of course is this: if they were 
normal deliberatives, and therefore the sub- 
ordinate clause interrogative, there would in 
none of the sentences be an antecedent. ‘The 
normal deliberatives would be 


obx dotis 
obdk ds (Or 
elxov doris dyyeiAar 
> 
ovK 010’ A€yw. 


[I say ds or dotts, because the use of ds in 
indirect questions is in poetry admitted. | 

But these clauses have all of them antece- 
dents: and the presence of the antecedent 
obviously makes them ¢legitimate delibera- 
tives, as it converts their oblique interroga- 
tives doris, dtw, practically into relatives. 
They are modified out of their proper 
grammar: but if I am to pronounce on their 
grammatical affinity, and on the way they 
came into being (which is all throughout my 
object), I am disposed to class them as 
modifications of the deliberative. I may be 
mistaken, but I venture to think that 
careful observers of Greek would agree with 
ine that, while Sophocles allowed himself to 
say without misgiving épav avépa ovdéva datis 
dpxécevev, because of its resemblance to ovx 
elxev Gotis dpxéoeev, he would not have 
allowed himself to say tis 
dpkéceev or any other simple relative use 
aloof from the deliberative. In other words, 
the affinity to the deliberative was still 
present to his mind: and, in spite of the 
departure from the strict deliberative form, 
it should determine our classification. 

My strongest point of course is the last 
example. It is exactly on all fours with 
the three optative instances in having an 
antecedent, and therefore in modifying the 
character of the é6rw into a practical rela- 
tive. But J.D.’s theory will wholly break 
down here. With the three first he might 
say, as before, dv is omitted. What can 
he do with the subjunctive instance? Surely 
here the analogy is plain. From the com- 
mon ov yap old drw A€yw comes by 
natural (though illegitimate) extension the 
exceptional ot yap old’ A€yw. A€yw 
is therefore, if we regard its true aftinities, 
a deliberative modified. If so, then the 
other instances, which have the optative, 
are deliberatives modified. And in that case 
we only darken counsel by talking about the 
omission of av. : 

A. SIpewick. 
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NOTES ON CATULLUS, HORACE, OVID, AND MARTIAL. 


UATULLUS, CX1V. 

Firmanus saltus non falso, Mentula, dives 
Fertur, qui tot res in se habet egregias, 
Aucupium omne genus piscis, prata, arva, 

ferasque : 
Nequiquam : 
perat. 
Quare concedo sit dives, dum omnia desint. 
Saltum laudemus dum modo ipse egeat. 


That saltus is the true reading in v. 1, 
not saltu, is, it seems to me, clearly proved 
by the reading of the MSS. saluis. This 
might easily be a corruption of saltus, not 
of saltu. On this the whole criticism of 
the poem depends. For if saltus is read, 
Mentula is vocative, and saltus is nominative 
to all the verbs: to fertur, habet, exsuperat, 
sit, and finally to egeat. ‘This being so, I 
should be disposed to look for some ablative 
in place of ipse, which egeat might govern. 
‘ Let us concede that the saltus is a wealthy 
one, provided we admit it lacks everything : 
—provided it lacks even a fence’: for I pro- 
pose to read sepi or sepe ablative of sepes 
for ipse. 


Horace, Odes 1. 15. 19—20. 
tamen heu serus adulteros 
Crines pulvere collines. 


For crines there is a strongly supported 
variant cultus in many MSS. Acron’s 
interpretation is: ‘procuratam capillorum 
pulchritudinem pulvere inquinabis.’ This 
seems to refer to a word which had to do 
with crines, but contained something more. 
Where two readings exist very often a third 
is wanted to mediate between them : and I 
suggest the true reading here is comptus: 
ef. Lucr. i. 87. This may have been acci- 
dentally written comptos and then crines 
and cultus would be rival corrections, or 
glosses : cf. 4. 9. 13 Non sola comptos arsit 
adulteri Crines. 


Ibid. 3. 24. 19—23. 


Nec dotata regit virum 

Coniunx nec nitido fidit adultero. 
Dos est magna parentium 

Virtus et metuens alterius viri 
Certo foedere castitas. 


No author,is more averse to repeating a 
word than Horace shows himself in the 
Odes. Therefore I would read alterius tori 
in v. 22. The oblique cases of vir and 
torus are frequently confounded in MSS. I 


fructus sumptibus exsu- 


find a certain awkwardness in viri. Keller 
does not mention tori, but since writing 
this note I find it cited by Jani from a MS, 
which he calls Lips. 4. 
Epodes 5, 29-—40. 
Abacta nulla Veiafconscientia 
Ligonibus duris humum 
Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus, 
Quo posset infossus puer 
Longo die bis terque mutatae dapis 
Inemori spectaculo, 
Cum promineret ore, quantum exstant aqua 
Suspensa mento corpora : 
Execta uti medulla et aridum iecur 
Amoris esset poculum, 
Interminato cum semel fixae cibo 
Intabuissent pupulae. 


For execta, which is the reading of AB in 
v. 37, many MSS. have exsucta, and exesa 
has been suggested. None of these words 
supply the proper co-ordination with aridum, 
and I suggest that enecta ‘slowly done to 
death’ (cf. enecare fame) is the true reading. 
The only place where Ovid uses the par- 
ticiple enectus is one which shows distinct 
imitation of this passage, Met. 4. 239: 


defodit alta 

Crudus humo: tumulumque super gravis 
addit arenae. 

Dissipat hune radiis Hyperione natus, 
iterque 

Dat tibi quo possis defossos promere vul- 
tus. 

Nec tibi iam‘ poteras enectum pondere 
terrae 

Tollere, Nympha, caput ; corpusque exsan- 
gue iacebas. 


Ibid. 16. 52. 
Neque intumescit alta viperis humus. 


I find it impossible to make any sense out 
of alta. It seems to have come from altis, 
five lines before. I first thought of alma, 
which I find is Markland’s conjecture ; but 
the true reading, I have now no doubt, is 
atra: ef. Virgil’s tot pullulat atra colubris, 
Ode 3. 4. 17 tuto ab atris corpore vipers. 
Cf. Met. 4. 454, Georg. 1. 129, Aen. 4. 472. 


Ibid. 17, 27—33. 


Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miser 
Sabella pectus increpare carmina 
Caputque Marsa dissilire nenia. 

Quid amplius vis? O mare et terra, ardeo 
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Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercules 
Nessi cruore, nec Sicana fervida 
Lurens in Aetna flamma, 


What a miserably weak word is increpare 
contrasted with the unusually strong word 
dissilire! I admit, says Horace, that 
Sabellian charms can chide at the breast. 
‘Who deniges of it?’ Mr. Wickham with 
his usual elegance renders increpare ‘ring 
through’ but such a rendering lacks illus- 
tration, and even so the word is too weak 
contrasted with dissilire ‘to fly in pieces’ 
and the description which follows. I pro- 
pose to read incremare ‘set the breast on 
fire.’ I know ineremare is used by no better 
author than Florus ; but ‘all’s one for that.’ 
There are many new words, many new 
senses of words, in Horace. 

Lurens in 30 is either Professor Nettle- 
ship’s or the late Mr. Onions’s correction for 
Virens, I forget at this moment which. 


QOvip, Heroides xi. 127, 128. 
The most perfect of the J/eroides, the 
eleventh, is marred by the last couplet. 


Tu tamen, o frustra miserae sperate sorori, 
Sparsa, precor, nati collige membra tui, 
Et refer ad matrem socioque impone sepul- 

cro, 
Urnaque nos habeat quamlibet arta duos. 
Vive memor nostri lacrimasque in vulnera 
funde, 
Neve reformida corpus amantis amans. 
Tu, rogo, dilectae nimium mandata sororis 
Perfer ; mandatum persequar ipsa patris. 


Heinsius says of the last two lines: 
‘Totum hoe distichon, in officina interpola- 
torum conflatum, vix Latinum est, aut ad 
Ovidianam elegantiam adsurgit.’ And no 
doubt so long as rogo was supposed to be 
the verb, emendation seemed hopeless. It 
seems however feasible to regard it as the 
dative of rogus, and then the task of emen- 
dation will be easier. As regards dilectae we 
have a free hand, for the word is, with the 
first two words, absolutely erased in P ; 7'u 
rogo proiectae being in marg. a ma. 2, dilec- 
tae G, prouectae other MSS. Let us read 
Tura rogo for Tu rogo and placitae for 
dilectae. 


Tura rogo placitae nimium mandata sororis 
Tu fer: mandatum persequar ipsa patris. 


Mandare is often of instructions given by a 
dying person: cf. Fast. 5. 657 mandatum 
sepulerum ; 7rist. 1. 2. 55. Not without 
gracefulness does Canace contrast her last 
mandata, namely the request for a little 


frankincense over her pyre, with the stern 
mandatum of her father that she should 
slay herself. Cp. Consol. ad Liv. 187 : 


Dique latent templis neque iniqua ad funera 
vultus 
Praebent nec poscunt twra ferenda rogo. 


Ibid. 20. 177, 180. 


Quem si reppuleris, nec quem dea damnat, 
amaris 
Et tu continuo, certe ego salvus ero. 
Siste metum, virgo: stabili potiere salute 
Fac modo polliciti conscia templa colas ! 


The elision of a spondee in the second 
half of the pentameter as certe ego, is 
absolutely forbidden in the verse of Ovid 
and his imitators. Yet all MSS. have certe 
ego, and no emendation yet proposed has 
any probability. For once in a way Planu- 
des, whose Greek version Dilthey despises, 
Gudeman exalts too much, comes to the 
rescue. The Puteaneus ends at the 175th 
verse of this poem: and in the absence of 
the Puteaneus the testimony of Planudes is 
to be weighed as carefully as that of any 
one of the interpolated MSS. He has a read- 
ing that by no possibility could have been a 
translation of the vulgate : 

dv kat épacbeins, otrep Oeds 
od 
coTnplas oThoov 
ovv, mapbéve, Tov pdBov yap 
Aavoes THs gwrypias. Here is nothing about 
certe ego salvus ero: simply a statement 
‘you shall secure your health.’ Note that 
curtnpias in both verses 178, 179, probably 
translated the same word. I read ; 


Et tu continuo certa salutis eris. 


The apodosis begins at nec quem...... ‘If 
you reject him, you will not have loved one 
whom the goddess disapproves, and you 
will immediately be sure of a return to 
health.’ Cf. Cydippe’s reply, v. 31 ; 


Ergo te propter totiens incerta salutis 
Commentis poenas doque dedique tuis. 


I am not without hopes of being able to 
publish in the course of 1893 a complete 
edition of the Heroides with this Greek 
version, which has not yet been printed. 


2. 66. 1—5. 


Unus de toto peccaverat orbe comarum 
Anulus, incerta non bene fixus acu. 
Hoc facinus Lalage speculo, quo viderat, 
ulta est, 
Et cecidit saevis icta Plecusa comis. 
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Desine iam, Lalage, tristes ornare capillos, 
Tangat et insanum nulla puella caput. 


Friedlinder in his admirable edition says 
that comis in v. 4 is ‘ablative instead of 
accusative with propter’ ; an extraordinary 
view. By others comis is taken for the 
flagellum, but I know of no support for 
such an interpretation. Nor was there any 
scourge used in this case. Lalage felled 
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her maid to the ground with a blow of 
her brazen mirror. Read: 
Et cecidit saevis icta Plecusa modis. 


It is sufficiently obvious how the scribe 
came to write comis. This use of modis 
abounds in Plautus and Terence, e.g. Aul. 
4. 4. 3 miseris iam accipiam modis, Adelph. 
3. 2. 17 quibus illum lacerarem modis. So 
miris modis ete. in Virgil. 

A. PALMER. 


ON THE WORDS zopada AND Bavavoos. 


Tue traditional explanation of tépada - 
accepted by Blaydes on Aristophanes Plutus 
66 and in principle by Shilleto on Demo- 
sthenes de alsa Legaiione 56—is given by 
Suidas s.v.: dvti tod 
ovdapas: gore TO pev 7H Adprov, 
avri tod pada mapéAxer ev 
ovvnbeia Acyopevov év TS Twpada, olov od pada 
dvti rod ot, dvti tod ovddAws’ 
*Arruov. Shilleto however points out that 


could only stand for not for ré6ev, and 
takes the word as equivalent to wrod pada. 
This explanation seems extremely doubt- 


ful. In the first place, it fails to ex- 
plain why the Dorie form 7z@ is retained 
in what is confessedly an Attic word ; 
secondly, no parallel is quoted for the 
change of accent in zw and the use of pada 
as an enclitic ; thirdly, pdAa after interroga- 
tives seems a doubtful idiom, which ri 
padurra ; myvixa padiora; and the like in 
no way justify. 

The word occurs in the following places : 
(1) Ar. Plut. 66 & trav, az’ 
€u00; mwpadra: (2) Ar. Frag. 126 Aowopia tis 
éyeve! ipiv; elrov oddév: (3) 
Pherecr. "Aypio. Fr. 9 (Mein.) 
wrilerOe kvapos ; (where Meineke 
says ‘ropaka addidi e Grammat. Bekkeri p. 
433, 18 ubi ®. "Aypious’) : (4) Lys. ap. Suid. 
lec. yevvaiws yap at yuvaixes épacav 
airas, ovd€ movaas 
Tov : (5) Demosth. de Cor. 56 
ipas ody iv’ Topada: od yap av Tore 
—éxdAe. Harpocration (s.v.) remarks that 
the word was frequent in Old Comedy. 

The word is evidently a very emphatic 
negative (whence Suidas’s oiddAws), of the 
kind frequent in ordinary speech, to which 
it probably belongs. 

The passage from Lysias seems to mean 
‘The women boldly declared that they had 
not yet danced, when they were required to 


be off from the banquet without so much as 
a drink.’ Probably the yuvatxes were dpyyo- 
tpides, Who had been invited to amuse the 
guests, and resented their rude dismissal by 
some one who preferred hearing himself talk 
metaphysics to seeing them dance (cf. Plato’s 
Protagoras, 347 C). The translation ‘ not 
yet,’ or ‘not yet indeed’ would (I think) 
suit the other passages equally well: in (1) 
and (5) it seems particularly appropriate, if 
only we bear in mind the idiomatic use in 
Attic of ovrw for ovrore, commented on (as 
a friend has pointed out to me) by Porson 
on Eur. Hec. 1260. I think therefore that 
mopada is an expressive vulgarism for otzw 
pada, like devds for oddevos in the well-known 
line of Alcaeus kai x’ oddev Sevds dv yevorto 
(Frag. 76), and possibly dopa for pydapa in 
Parmenides 52 (see Dr. Jackson in the 
Journal of Philology, No. 41, p. 75). 

The word Bdvavoos is explained by Suidas 
thus: mas rexvirns Sia mupds épyalopevos: 
Batvos yap xapwwos. This explanation is 
accepted by L. and S., the latter part of 
the word being connected with avw (as if Bav- 
vavoos), but it is difficult to believe it right. 

The word irresistibly reminds one of the 
Boeotian Bavd for yuvy: it certainly has not 
the look of an Attic word. Is it permissible 
to conjecture that the Athenians borrowed 
the word from the Boeotians to express the 
contempt which they felt for servile 
mechanical drudgery such as a veritable ts 
Bowria might perhaps perform for her lord 
and master? MHesychius gives us Bavijxas: 
yevaixas Bowrot: if we might postulate a stem 
Bavavk-, *Bavavecos (Bavavk-tos), an adjec- 
tive formed from it, would in Attic become 
Bavavoos as péooos becomes pécos. Perhaps 
some SuxeAds Tis dvyp, if possible a compara- 
tive philologist, may know of some instance 
of the stem Bavavx- in Greek or other Indo- 


European languages. 
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In reading the three orations ot Choricius, 
a sophist contemporary with Justinian, 
which have been edited within the last two 
years by Prof. Richard Forster of Breslau 
—the Miltiades and the two Orationes 
Nuptiales—I came on a formula which he 
seems to have affected, occurring as it does 
twice. 

Milt. 81 (p. 14 F.), rod 
Awvos eis Erépov xpyopod 
ddiypa. Orat. Nupt. ii. 33 (p. 23 F.), érei 
ris domidos éxeivov Hv éroincev "Hpaoros. In 
both cases the rhetorician passes from one 
legend to another which it helps to recall. 

The similarity of this formula to the well- 
known difficulty in Choeph. 623 éei 8 ére- 
apedrixwv «.t.A. is striking. 
It suggests that the outline of construction 
in both cases was the same. As Choricius 
makes his apodosis begin, now with a¢typat, 
now with por so Aeschylus 
must have done if we had his words as he 
wrote them. But the metre of 628 én’ dvdpi 
dnious €Bas (so M) is wrong, and 
proves that the text of the MSS. is corrupt. 
Ap anonymous critic quoted by Scholefield 
proposed to alter émixdrws éBas into érexdtws 
éBav. This would agree very nearly with 
Choricius’ eis érépav adiypa, and 


The thirteenth inscription in Zvetaieff, 
Inser. Ital. Inf. Dialecticae, is one from the 
neighbourhood of Corfinium, written in 
alliterative language which reminds one of 
the Saturnian epitaphs of the Scipios!— 


pracom x 
usur pristafalacirix prismu petiedu ip uidadu 
uibdu omnitu uranias ecuc empratois 
x lisuist cerfum sacaracirix semunu suad 


1 Prof. Thurneysen objects that the carrying on of 
the final word of a clause to the beginning of the 
next line, praicime Perseponas | Afded, (in regnwm (?) 
Proserpinae | Abiit), is not in the Saturnian style. 
But we have exactly the same thing in one of the 
Scipio epitaphs (C.Z.Z. i. 83: Quare lubens te in 
gremiu, Scipio, recipit | Terra). 

In the Pelignian inscription I indicate by dots 
under the letters that the Fost letters of vv. 1, 2, 3, 
5, and the last of v. 2, are not quite certain, and by 
crosses that the first of v. 4 and the last of v. 1 are 
completely illegible. The letters v and w are not 
distinguished on the stone. 
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AESCH. CHOEPH. 623—630, 


TWO PELIGNIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN SATURNIAN METRE. 


restore the metre of the verse adequately 
and satisfactorily. We still lack however 
a construction for the accusatives yaunAevpa, 
pytidas. This I propose to find in dyious, 
which with a very slight change I would 
write = 
éx’ dvdpi éretkotws €Bav, 

‘I pass, in natural order, to tell of a nuptial 
rite that ended in the wife plotting to kill 


her husband,’ sc. the marriage of Clytaem- 
nestra with Agamemnon. 


Agam. 1537, 8. 
dixa éx’ dAdo mpaypa Onyer BAGBys 
mpos dAAats Onyavars potpa. 

Musgrave conj. udxatpov for potpa, Hous- 
man would read @yydvacow dop. I fancy the 
word may be alpay, an axe. Callimachus 
used this rare word in the sense of ‘ hammer,’ 
Jr. 129 Schneider. One of the authorities 
there cited will show this. Eustath. on Od. 
x. 75, p. 1648, 10 ai odipar ore perv parotnpes 
Koworepor, OTe dé alpat, ws Kal dAAaxod 
ob xpyoes xpqows) év aipdwv épya 
xopevot. But it had another meaning, ‘axe.’ 
Hesych. alpa: odipa, agivy. ‘ Justice is sharp- 
ening on other whetstones for another deed 
of wrong its axe,’ 


Rosinson E wis. 


aetatu firata fertlid praicime perseponas 
afded. eite uus pritrome pacris puus ecic 
lexe. lifar dida uus deti hanustu herentas 


(See Zvetaieff /.c., and the corrections by 
Pauli Altital. Stud. v.) Each word is 
separated by a triangular mark, but after 
afded v. 6, and lexe v. 7 is a round dot. In 
the Pelignian dialect of Corfinium, which 
seems closely related to the Oscan, are a few 
other inscriptions (Zv. 14 sgq.), the largest 
of which (no. 14) is, like no. 13, alliterative, 
and probably metrical : 


pes pros ecuf incubat 

casnar oisa aetate 

ce anaes solois des forte 
faber 


One of the peculiarities of the dialect is 
the use of a crossed D, which I have 
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indicated by d (italic) in the words petiedu, 
uidadu, uibdu, afded. This cannot be the 
Umbrian modification of intervocalic d, 
written 7s in Latin characters ; for the 3rd 
sing. subj. of the verb ‘to give,’ in Umbrian 
dirsa, is in our inscription dida with no 
difference between intervocalic and initial 
d. Prof. Thurneysen’s suggestion (Rhein. 
Mus. 43, p. 348) that the Pelignian letter 
expressed some modification of the conso- 
nantal ¢(y) sound, like Gothic iddja, ‘I went,’ 
from the root ez, ‘to go,’ or Welsh cledd, 
‘the left,’ from the root clet, and so was an 
anticipation of the modern Italian palato- 
dental sound, written -ggi-, of maggio (Lat. 
maior), peggio (Lat. peior), oggi (Lat. hodie), 
ete., would make the Latin equivalents of 
these words : Pet(t)teta (or Pettiedia), uiiad-, 
Vibia (or Vibidia), abiit, aud is probably 
right ; for Vibius, Pettius, and their cog- 
nates Vibidius, Pettiedius, etc., are names of 
common occurrence on inscriptions of this 
district and of the surrounding country, 
(e.g. C.L.L. ix. 6330 Pettius (Corfinium) ; 
6335 Vibia Sullia (Corf.); 2032 Vibia Prima ; 
1403 Vibia Tertia ; 3270 Petiedius Secundus 
(Corf.) ; and the proximity of afded. eite uus 
(abit. Ite vos) is quite in the early epitaph 
style. The condition of the stone leaves it 
uncertain how much of the left side of the 
inscription has been lost. The lines would 
however be of unusual length if they were 
longer than those visible on the stone ; and 
the natural sequence of afded (abiit) on 
praicime Perseponas (in regnum(?) Proser- 
pinae) inclines me to suppose that the 
inscription, as we have it, is complete on 
both sides, though defective at the top. 

The disposition of alliterative words in 
Latin Saturnian lines gives us a clue for the 
arrangement of the verses of the epitaph in 
some fashion like this : 


pracom 

. 2. Usur pristafalacirix || Prismu Petiedu 

. 3. Ip uidady Vibdu|| Omnitu Uranias 

. 4, Ecuc empratois x lisuist Cerfum||sacara- 
cirix Semunu 

. 5. Suad aetatu firata fertlid || praicime 
Perseponas 

. 6, Afded. Eite vus pritrome || pacris puus 
ecic 

. 7. Lexe. Lifar dida vus || deti hanustu 
Herentas. 


With the exception of the second hemi- 
stich of the last line, which seems, like the 
last line of the Saturnian epitaph on 
Naevius, to have three accents, these lines 
will suit the requirements of the accentual 
scansion of Latin Saturnians, viz. 3 accents 
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in the first hemistich, 2 in the second, a 
polysyllable displaying a secondary as well 
as a main accent, e.g. 


débunt maélum Metélli|| Naéuio poétae, 
and 
OnerGriae ontistae || stabant in-flistris. 


For suad-aetate (Lat. sua-aetdte), eite-vus 
(Lat. ite-vos), dida-vus (Lat. det-vébis) (al- 
literating with the neighbouring word deti) 
will, like x lisuist (a 3 Sg. Perf. Ind. Pass., 
Lat. -sa est, -sast), be each joined under one 
accent, and the relative puus (Lat. gui Nom, 
Pl. Mase.) with possibly the adverb ecuc 
(Lat. uc) will be unaccented. They will 
also, without much manipulation, exhibit 
the number of syllables which is normal in 
the Latin Saturnians, viz. 7 in the first 
hemistich, 6 in the second, two neighbouring 
short syllables in the same word being 
allowed to stand for one syllable, if we may 
pronounce eit(e)-vus as two syllables, (like 
mitt(e)-me of Plaut. Pseud. 239), and elide 
the vowels in det(i) hanust(u) Herentas (dite 
honesta Herentas). The second hemistich of 
v. 6 seems to have only five syllables, as 
second hemistichs of Latin Saturnians 
occasionally have, e.g. fuisse uirum or stabant 
in flustris ; and the extra-long! first hemi- 
stichs of vv. 4 and 5, with eight(?) syllables 
each, echo each others’ rhythm (cf. vv. 6—7 
Afded. Eite and Lexe. Lifar), like the 
irregular first hemistichs of a couplet of 
Livius Andronicus : 


Némque nillum péius || maécerat huménum 
Qudmde mére saéuom, || vis-et-cui sunt-mdgnae. 


Rhyme, of the final syllable of each 
hemistich, an occasional ornament of Latin 
Saturnians, occurs only in v. 4, Cerfum... 
Semunu(m). The other inscription satisfies 


1 Trregularly long lines on metrical epitaphs, are 
often caused & the insertion of ‘tags,’ like those 
bracketed in this Latin ‘Iambic’ epitaph (C.2.L. i. 
1027) : 

Hospés, resiste, et hdc ad grumum [ad laeuam] aspice, 
Ubei céntinentur éssa hominis boni [misericordis, 

amantis, pauperis. ] 

Rogo té, viator, ménumento huic nil [male feceris], 
where the metre has been woefully deformed by the 
substitution of ad laewam aspice for the respice of the 
model, and male feceris for laeseris. Justice is done 
to the good qualities of the deceased, at the expense 
of the verse, in line 2, An example of the same 
thing in Saturnian verse is perhaps v. 2 of the 
Falisco-Latin inscription (Zv. J.J.J. 72 a), in the first 
hemistich : 

Opiparum ad ueitam quolundam || festosque dies. 

But in the Pelignian epitaph the parallel rhythm 
of the two half-lines of vv. 4—5 saves the credit of 
the versifier. With éciie and saad they have only 
one syllable too many, if firata (firita or f(i)rata ?) be 
the equivalent of two syllables. 
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the syllable-test better, in the first hemistichs 
at least : 


pes pros ecuf incubat || casnar, oisa aetate, 
C(aeso) Anaes, solois || des, forte faber, 


but it has three accents in each hemistich, 
if we include under one accent ecuf-incubat 
or pes-pros. Its meaning too can be made 
out with more certainty. Pes is perhaps 
Lat. pedes, Acc. PI. (or else = viator, Voc. Sg.); 
pros Lat. *paros (cf. parum) (or Lat. probus) ; 
ecuf is Lat. hic, as if *ec(c)ubi (cf. Oscan puf, 
Lat. wbi) ; incubat, Lat. encubat ; casnar is the 
ordinary Oscan word for an old man (Paul. 
Fest. 33, 18 Th.: ‘casnar’ senex Oscorum 
lingua), connected with Lat. cdnus, for 
*casnus, cascus, here perhaps alliterating 
with in-cubat, like Naevius’ Saturnian : 
prima in-cedit Cereris Proserpina puer ; 
oisa, for *oiss-, is Lat. wsa, in passive sense, 
like abusa, abussa in Plaut. Asin. 196 (cf. 
Gell. 15, 13: ‘autor te’ et ‘utor abs te’); 
aetate is Lat. aetate, for *aevetate with 
syncope of -vé-, apparently ‘ Abl.’ Absolute 
or ‘Abl.’ of description, though we should 
expect aetatu(d), as in no. 13, for the ablative 
(cf. Ose. ligud, Lat. lege, tanginud etc.) ; 
CU, may be expanded to Caeso, Lat. Kaeso, 
or, with C for G, as perhaps Zv. 28 Anceta 
for Angitiae, to Gavies, Gavis, Lat. Gaius 
symbolized by C. not G.; if Aaeso, I would 
read the same name as here, Aueso Annaeus, 
on that very ancient bucchero vase found at 
Ardea, ego K. Anaio(s?), not Fanaio (Not. 
Scav. 1882, p. 273): solois for *sollois is 
Abl. Pl. of Ose. sollo-, Lat. totus (Fest. 426, 
6 Th.: ‘Sollo’ Osce dicitur id quod nos 
totum vocamus) ; des is Lat. dives, with the 
same syncope of -vé- as in aetate (cf. Ter. 
Adelph. T70 : dis quidem esses, Demea) ; forte 
faber at once suggests the Latin proverb: 
Jaber est suae quisque fortunae ; forte however 
could hardly be a Gen. but might be an 
‘Abl.,’ like aetate above, or an Acce., 
forte(m) losing its -m, like Semunu(m) in 
no. 13, before an initial consonant. The 
Acc. might be governed by the noun or adj. 
faber: like guid tibi hance tactiost? of 
Plautus. But Lat. faber, I. Eur. *dhabhro-, 
ought to be in Pel. *fafer (cf. Rufrius for 
Lat. Rubrius on an inser. of Corfinium, C.J.L. 
ix. 3260), and neither incubat (for *encubat) 
nor aetate (for aetatud?) justify us in 
supposing that the language of this inscrip- 
tion is Latinized Pelignian, so that the 
rendering of forte faber as fortwnae (sc. suae 
ipse) faber is very doubtful. If Lat. faveo 
stands for *fagweo, (but cf. Umbr. fons) 
Forte faber might be ‘favoured by For- 
tune, like ferro Jacer ‘lacerated by the 


sword.’ The whole inscription will then be 
in Pelignian Latin: pedes paros, (? viator, 
probus) hic incubat casnar (i.e. senex), usd 
(confecta) aetate, Kaeso Annaeus, sollis (i.e. 
omnibus rebus) dives, Fortund(?) adjutus. 

In the first inscription, v. 2 usur pristaf- 
alacirix might be Nom. Sg. as well as Nom. 
Pl. for *uxdr(@)s pristaflatric(é)s, with pri- 
corresponding to Lat. prae (cf. Paul. Fest. 
282,27 Th.),in Latin uxorés praestabulatricés, 
but the Plur. seems to be required here, for 
two ‘temple priestesses’ (?) appear to be 
mentioned (1) Pettiedia Prima (the name 
Pettieia is not found on Inserr. of this part 
of Italy. Prima, like Primilla, Secunda, 
Tertia etc. is acommon cognomen); (2) 
Vibidia Omnita (-/7- is not palatalized in 
modern Italian, e.g. rabbia, Lat. rabies, Fr. 
rage). Women have a double name on Pel. 
Inserr., e.g. Zv. 21 (Peligno-Latin) Saluta 
Obellia, 28 Saluta Scaifia ete. I take 
Omnitu (like Copiosa in C.1.L. ix. 501 
Cominia Copiosa) for *Op-nita, lit. ‘ blest 
with wealth,’ as Salita is ‘ blest with health,’ 
or it may correspond to the common cog- 
nomen Optata ; ip is ibi (cf. Ose. ip, Zv. 136, 
34 palip {st, Lat. quae ili est) ; v. 3 Uranias 
is Gen. Sg. of Greek Oitpavia (? alliterating 
with Omnitu). v. 4 ecue is probably Lat. 
hue, as if *ec(c)uc(e) ‘ hither’ ; empratois is 
imperatis, Abl. Pl. (cf. Osc. embratur, Lat. 
imperator); Cerfum is Gen. Pl., of the 
name or epithet of a deity (cf. Umbrian : 
Prestate Certie Cerfe Marties, Lat. praestitae 
Cerfiae Cerfi Martii); sacaracirix is Lat. 
sacratrix ; Semunu(m) is Gen. Pl., agreeing 
with Cerfum, rather of Lat. Semo, Semiinum, 
than of Greek Xepvai, Stmiinum, which 
would require Cerfaisum; v. 5 suad (Zv. 
reads sua) is sud, Abl. (cf. Zv. 35 suois, 
Ose. oFa[2]); aetatu(d) is aetate, Abl. Sg. of 
Cons. Stem., whether Abl. Abs. or governed 
by af- of afded, abiit ; firata(d) may then 
be Ab]. Sg. Fem. of some Perf. Part. Pass. 
with the sense of Lat. /i-ni-ta ; fertlid is 
fertili, Abl. Sg. of I-Stem (cf. Osc. prae- 
sentid, slaagid), praicim-e(n) Perseponas is in 
regnum (? domum) Proserpinae, praicim 
(probably an 10-Stem, praicim-e having a 
long middle syllable, and so corresponding 
to sacaracirix v. 4, Omnitu v. 3) being pos- 
sibly some poetical word brought into 
requisition here to alliterate with Perseponas 
(Ilepoedovys) ; v. 6 afded is abiit, 3 Sg. Pft. 
(3 Pl. would be *afdens) ; eite vus is ite vos; 
pritrom-e(n) is Lat. *praeterum-in, ‘forward,’ 
‘continuing your journey’; pacris is Nom. 
Pl. of stem pacri-, Lat. pacati, propiti, 
benevolentes ; puus is Nom. Pl. Masc. Lat. 
qui, with the Nom. Pl. termination of 
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O-Stems (cf. Osc. bivos, Lat. vivi); ecic is 
Lat. hoc, as if *ee(c)id-c(e), Acc. Sg. Neut. (cf. 
Ose. ekik sakaraklom); v. 7 lexe is Jegistis, 
*lextis, as if *leate, ‘have read’ ; dida(d) is 
Lat. det, Umbr. dida; vus for *vdfs, Lat. 
vobis, as if *vdbus, *vdbis (cf. pros perhaps 
for *profs, Lat. prébus on no. 14) ; deti is, I 
think, Acc. Sg. Neut. of des (no. 14), Lat. 
dives, like the (suppositious?) hoc dite of 
Priscian (i. 248, 18; 338, 3 H) with Plur. 
ditia, rather than Gen. PI. deti(m), (Lat. 
ditium, beside ditwm), which would retain 
-m before initial 4- ; hanustu will then rather 
be Lat. honesta, with the same relation of 
a to o as in Latin atrox and odium ete. (see 
von Planta’s new Grammar of the Osco- 
Umbrian Dialects, vol. i. p. 115), than Lat. 
onusta, honusta; Herentas is the Oscan 
Venus (cf. Osc. Herentatei Herukinai, 
Venert Erycinae). 

The words least satisfactorily explained as 
yet are uidadu v. 2, x lisuist v. 4, lifar v. 7. 
Zvetaieff’s reading uidad, which Prof. 
Thurneysen explains as Abl. Sg. of A-Stem, 
is unlikely ; for -d seems to be dropped 
before initial v- (dida vus) and / (aetatu 
firata fertlid). The word ecuc, ‘hither,’ 
suggests some verb of bringing, conveying, 
or the like. In Oscan and Umbrian there 
seems to have been a verb vehia-, which 
The 


would correspond to a Latin *vidre. 
Oscan noun for vectwra was veiatura (Paul. 


Fest. 560, 17 Th.: ‘veia’ apud Oscos 
dicebatur plaustrum : inde ‘ veiari’ stipites 
in plaustro, et vectura ‘ veiatura ’) ; and both 
Oscan eehiianasom (Rhein. Mus. 1888, p. 9), 
Lat. *évehiandarum, and Umbrian ehiato 
(Tab. Ig. vii. B 2), Lat. *evehiatos, are 
compounds of this verb with the preposition 
ex, @, showing the same absorption of the 
syllable -vé- as is seen in Latin trdho for 
*tra(s)-veho, from trans and veho. But the 
Perf. Part. Pass. Fem. of this verb would 
be vidatu not vidadu; and we have no 
reason to believe that a 3 Sg. Preterite Ind. 
Pass. was formed in the Italic languages in 
any other way (such as by adding -u(r), -er, 
-ir to a 3 Sg. Pret. Ind. Act., vidad like Lat. 
amat (1) for amavit, becoming Pass. vidadur, 
vidader) than by the combination of the 
Participle with the Subst. Verb. A better 
solution of the difficulty would be to connect 
the word with the Latin viator, viatores, 
Voe. Sg. or Plur., and suppose the Dental 
Media to be substituted for the Dental 
Tenuis by influence of the x (cf. Sadries, 
Zv. 33, Lat. Satrius, Osc. Sadiriis, but Osc. 
embratur, Lat. imperator, Pel. empratois). 
But it seems to me that ip, bi, requires 
some further indication of place—of the 
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place, I take it, where the former of the two 
priestesses, whose simultaneous deaths are 
recorded, was buried, and that ip ‘in that 
place’ does not go well with ecuc ‘to this 
place.’ So I prefer to regard -du as the 
preposition, or rather ‘postposition,’ *-do, 
appended,' in the fashion of e(n) in praicim-e, 
pritrom-e, to the noun, and make vida(m)- 
du ad viam, viam versus, understanding 
uida(m)-du to supply the needed antithesis 
to ecuc. The ip, bi, will then refer to some 
place mentioned in the lost first line, and the 
verb of motion required for ecuc, ‘hither,’ 
‘into this tomb,’ will be x lisuist. For the 
missing initial letter or letters of this word 
the alliterative character of the inscription 
suggests c¢ (cf. Cerfum) or @ (cf. ecuc 
empratois). Clisuist has been compared to 
Lat. elisa est, a by-form of clausa est, ‘has 
been entombed’; but even granting that the 
a of clido is original @, and not the reduc- 
tion of au in the unaccented syllable, inclisa, 
exclisa, etc., the name Salita, Zv. 16, 21 
should be on this theory *Salita. It might 
better be connected with Umbr. kletra., 
‘a litter.’ But Clisuist for en-lisuist (en- 
clisuist, e(n)clisuist is unlikely, for enc- in 
incubat no. 14 becomes inc-) is possible as 
giving the same number of syllables to this 
hemistich as hem. i (with firata) of v. 5, and 
because alliteration is frequently produced 
by the juxtaposition of two compounds with 
the same preposition (e.g. contemptim con- 
terit, Naev. Plaut.). In the last line, lifar is 
most naturally construed as Acc. Sg. of 
some neuter noun, indicating the boon to be 
granted by the goddess Herentas, and 
qualified by the Adj. deti, ‘rich.’ The 
whole inscription‘ will then be in Pelignian 
Latin :— ...uxores praestabulatrices, Prima 
Pettiedia ibi viam versus, Vibidia Omnita 


1 The Prepositions in early Latin were probably, 
as in the Italic dialects, more often appended than in 
classical Latin, or placed between the noun and a 
qualifying word, ¢.g. praicim-e Perseponas. I would 
so explain the beginning of the Dvenos Inscription : 
Ioueis (?-es) at deiuos, Jovios ad deos, the di Jovii in 
contrast to the di Manes (on the Dvenos Inscr. stem 
Mano- lit. ‘good,’ Varro Z.Z. 6, 4). Cf. Eph. 
Epigr. VIIT, 460 (Capua) Venerus Joviae ; Not. Scav. 
1880, p. 479 (Rome) Herculi Jovio. The Dvenos 
Inscription prescribes that the sacrificial vessel, on 
which it is written, shall be used in the worship only 
of Manus (cf. Summdnus and in Carm. Sal. ap. Paul. 
Fest. 87, 29, Th. Cerus Manus), or of Ops Titériae 
(cf. the name Tutisulanus, Not. Scav. 1890, p. 47; 
and for the form of the title, Gell. 18, 22, 2.) 

Prof. Brugmann now explains the Latin Gerundive 
by this appended *-do, which he makes dé or dé, e. g. 
Lat. en-do, en-du, dé-ni-cum, Av. vaesman-da, Gk. 
huérepov-5a. Laudandus is *laudam-do 
‘one to praise’ (Grundr. II. p. 1425). 1 would 
rather make dus- a Verbal Adjective ‘ giving praise.’ 
Cf. ruborem do, venwm-do. 
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Uranias huc imperatis invecta (?) est, Cerforum 
sacratriz Semonum ; sud aetate finita fertili 
in regnum(?) Proserpinae abiit. Ite vos 
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praeter (porro) pacati (benevolentes) qui hoc 


legistis. Copiam (?) det vobis divitem honesta 
Herentas. W. M. Linpsay. 


T. S. Branpretu, fellow of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is, so far as I know, the 
only editor who attempted to follow up the 
work of Knight by another edition of the 
Iliad. The date of his book is 1841. 
Concerning Brandreth himself I know no 
more than this, and that he also published 
a Dissertation on Homeric metre which has 
some valuable observations in it; let the 
curious look up the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 1 have never seen his Iliad 
alluded to in even the most distant 
manner, but I hope to show that he must 
not be entirely neglected in the future. 

We reconstructors of Homer remind me 
(or should I be more grammatical in saying 
‘myself’ ?) of the famous criticism of Byron 
by Goethe. ‘ Kiihnheit’ and ‘ Keckheit’ 
we have, most of us at any rate, but alas! 
there is that opposite depressed scale: 
‘sobald er reflectirt ist er ein Kind.’! True 
enough is this of Brandreth anyhow. Take 
for example his 6fpa for dpa, for dpa if 
you please is nought but a corruption of 6 
Foa (i.e. 56 pa), his tiv (A 4738) for vidv, his 
é¢w=dov, where Knight had already seen 
the truth, his dovpw as dative of ddpv. O 
Kiihnheit und Keckheit ! Accents he 
eschews, a matter wherein I confess to 
sympathizing deeply with him, though the 
argument that Homer certainly did not use 
them might perhaps enable us to dispense 
with the necessity of using any alphabet at 
all, and should at least restrict us to a pre- 
Euclidean one. But it is not much avail to 
rake up such details ; let us rather look at 
the bright side of the shield, and do what 
honour we may at this late date to a man 
who deserved more than he ever got. 

I will give some illustrations of Brand- 
reth’s work without further preface. 

A 90. ‘cin’. Vulgo qv, sed Homerus tales 
contractiones raro admittit, et dv meo 
iudicio vox ei ignota erat. Ita ériy et 
éredav recentiorum inventa sunt.’ 

B 672. Xapomos for Xapdrov, coll. A 426. 
Very doubtful. 

1 See Arnold’s Preface to Poetry of Byron ; 


Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, Dec. 16, 
1828, Jan. 18, 1825. 


T. BRANDRETH. 


T 140. xac Apyeos, ‘ patria semper Apyos 
et non faorv.’ Ingenious but improbable. 

373. jpero for jparo. See also 510, X 
393. Cobet at present enjoys the credit of 
this. 

A 384. Tvdei redav. So Menrad, 
followed by van Leeuwen and Da Costa, 
an admirable and I think certain correction. 

E 293. éfeAvéev with astonishment that 
no one had seen it before him. So Abrens. 

349. ody dds for dds. Homerus 
huiusmodi elisiones non admittit.’ So else- 
where. 

396. adros for witds. 

782. Frreoor for Aefovor, and elsewhere. 

Z 508. for Aoveo Oar. ‘ évppevos VOX 
nihili’ but one can hardly commend éifpoo- 


iv. 

1 533. 7 Aaber’ evonoer for 7 otk éevonoer, 
with remark that crasis of 7} ovx is un- 
Homeric and that the negative ruins the 
sense. 

A 696. Kpwapevos te tpiyxoor, coll. A 
307, 329. 

N 707. raperOar for d€ re, coll. 1 
576. See Leaf. 

O 290. xa F éoawoev, arguing that kai 
‘ante vocalem producitur’ only in (2 60, 
570, 641. But qu.? 

339. Myxiorya de TlovAvdayas. So Nauck. 

II 779. ‘ BovAvrovéde, ad horam secundam 
post meridiem ; tunc enim boves ab aratro 
solvuntur.’ This in the main correct 
explanation was proposed by Mr. Frazer in 
the Classical Review for Oct. 1888; add to 
his illustrations the following from La Petite 
Fadette, chap. xxi.: ‘Cétait l’heure de délier 
les beeufs, parce qu’ils avaient fait leur» 
demi-journée.’ But why should Brandreth 
ke so positive about the exact hour ? 

Q 154. és F’ d&e. ‘This brilliant discov- 
ery, says Leaf, was made by Bekker and 
afterwards by Cobet, and has suggested the 
same restoration in other passages. The 
correctness of this conjecture when once 
made is quite obvious.’ Whether Brandreth 
was led by this passage to introduce the 
pronoun elsewhere I do not know; anyhow 
he does introduce it very freely indeed. In 
B 102—7, six lines, he has inserted it six 
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times. But like the rest of us he has often 
introduced it when the order of the words 
makes it impossible—e.g. Y 340: as Ferov 
Aire F airo6’. (See Monro § 365 2nd 
ed.) 

These instances will be enough to show 
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that it will be as impossible to neglect 
Brandreth as Knight. It is no small satis- 
faction to me to be the means of rescuing 
from undeserved oblivion a Fellow of my 
own College, ad maiorem Trinitatis gloriam. 
ARTHUR Puatr. 


BUSTS OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


I neep hardly say that I entirely agree 
with Mr. Tilley in his remarks on the por- 
traits in my Life of Caesar. In justice 
however to my good friend Mr. Putman,— 
the most obliging of publishers, save in this 
one matter of illustrations,—I must take 
blame to myself for not having alluded in 
the preface or elsewhere to the very doubtful 
evidence in favour of other portraits besides 
that on page 78. I would myself have 
preferred to limit the illustrations to two or 
three portraits of Caesar himself, and as a 
consequence failed to take sufficient trouble 
about the others that were pressed upon me. 

Mr. Tilley’s note however gives me an 
opportunity of drawing attention to an 
omission which neither he nor any of my 
reviewers seems to have noticed. The Berlin 
basalt bust of Caesar, to which I made 
allusion in the preface, does not appear in 
the volume ; it was unaccountably omitted 
after the sheets had gone out to New York, 
and the bad representation of the Vatican 
bust seems to have been substituted for it. 
Of all the so-called busts of Caesar this is 
the most singular and in some ways the 
most interesting. Bernoulli is very sceptical 
about it, and no doubt justly so, but it 
appears to me to have at least one or two 
points in common with the coins, and the 
exceeding hardness of the basalt may, I 
suppose, possibly account for some of the 
points of difference. I have not seen the 


original, but I was greatly attracted by a 
fine cast of it shown me by Professor 
Michaelis in his gallery at Strassburg, and 
a letter which he afterwards very kindly 
wrote to me on the subject, quoting Conze’s 
somewhat doubtful opinion and at the same 
time giving me his own, made me wish to 
include it in my book, with the word of 
warning which does actually appear in my 


preface. 


If this strange and realistic bust is not 
a portrait of Caesar, it must at least be a 
portrait of some remarkable man. It is in 
fact so striking that it would be a great 
boon to all who are interested in Caesar’s 
personality if the question as to its genuine- 
ness could be even approximately settled by 
experts. What Bernoulli says of it is 
certainly not the last word that can be said. 
And I take advantage of Mr. Tilley’s 
remarks to invite specialists to concentrate 
their attention on a question of such real 
and lasting interest ; for if it be Caesar at 
all, it must, I think, be the one real and 
unidealized portrait of him ; while if it must 
be reckoned altogether doubtful, we should 
at any rate be able to rid our minds of an 
impression which it is not easy to shake off, 
so long as the strange features of this bust 
are even dimly associated in our minds with 
the Dictator. 

W. Warve Fow er. 


THE BERLIN PAPYRI. 


Aegyptische Urkunden aus den kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin, herausgegeben von der 
Generalverwaltung. Griechische Urkunden, 


Weidmannsche 


Hefte 1—-3 (Berlin, 
Each Mk. 2.40. 


Buchhandlung, 1892). 


Or the four great collections of papyri, in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna (Leyden 


does not seem to have maintained its position 
of late years), that at Berlin has hitherto 
been the least generally available. It is 
true that no official publication of this class 
of manuscript (with the exception of those 
containing texts of classical authors) has 
been made by the British Museum since 
1839, or by Paris since 1865, and that the 
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Rainer collection at Vienna is only 
represented by a catalogue containing brief 
descriptions of a small selection from its 
possessions ; but these volumes have been 
supplemented by the publication of a con- 
siderable number of texts in various 
ephemeral journals, chiefly through the 
industry of Dr. Wessely of Vienna. The 
Berlin papyri, on the other hand, have 
remained unknown, with the exception of a 
few texts published or referred to by 
Wilcken, and students of the papyrus 
literature have laboured under the un- 
pleasant sense that their conclusions might 
be refuted out of this extant but unpublished 
material. Now, however, the want is being 
made good by the gradual issue of what 
promises to be a complete corpus of the papyri 
contained in the Berlin museums. The first 
three parts have just appeared simultane- 
ously, and subsequent parts are promised 
at the rate of about ten a year ; but no indi- 
cation is given of the number of years over 
which the publication is likely to extend. 
The editors of the three published parts are 
Wilcken, Krebs, and Viereck, one part being 
undertaken by each. Dr. Wilcken’s work 
has for several years been known to those 
engaged in the same field for its soundness 
and carefulness, and the only complaint 
that could have been made was that there 
was too little of it. His colleagues have 
not hitherto made their mark in this 
department of research ; but if this is their 
first appearance it isan eminently creditable 
one. 

The mode of publication adopted by the 
Berlin authorities is open to some criticism. 
The editors’ transcripts of the texts are 
reproduced in autograph, with no intro- 
ductions except an ofticial advertisement of 
the whole series and brief statements of the 
dimensions and place of discovery of each 
document. No notes are given except ex- 
planations of the symbols employed in the 
MSS. Dates are interpreted in the margin ; 
but in many instances in the second part 
and a few in the third, where precise dates 
are not stated in the documents themselves, 
no indication is given of the probable age 
of the writing. This is a serious omission, 
since the inferences which can be drawn 
from the documents naturally depend 
largely on a knowledge of the period to 
which they belong. No order is observed, 
either of date or subject or official numera- 
tion; the latter at least one would have 
thought possible, and it would have facili- 
tated references. Finally, no facsimiles are 
given, so that the interests of palaeography 
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are in no way furthered by this publication. 
This is the more to be regretted, since the 
published materials for fixing the palaeo- 
graphy of the early centuries of our era are 
still very scanty. On the other hand, this 
mode of publication has the great advantage 
of cheapness. Each part (containing thirty- 
two large pages and, on an average, twenty- 
seven separate documents) costs little more 
than two shillings, so that the texts are 
easily accessible to all who may require 
them. The absence of system and classifi- 
cation permits of greater rapidity of pro- 
duction, and enables the more important 
documents to be brought forward at once, 
if so desired. And the advantage of the 
actual publication of the texts, in whatever 
form, is sufficient to counterbalance the fact 
that the method of publication is not ideally 
perfect. 

Of the accuracy of the transcripts it is of 
course impossible to speak positively in the 
absence of facsimiles ; but a study of the 
texts leaves little room for doubt that the 
work has been most carefully and faithfully 
executed. The errors which one can be 
fairly certain are such are few. In no. 14, 
1. 15, éyAéyov should perhaps be printed 
divisim, the same phrase éy (for éx) Adyou tod 
detvos pnvos occurring more than once in 
Brit. Mus. Pap. exxxi. In 36, 1.9 for iBpw 
otryv (where Krels conjectures ravrnv) 
tuxovcav, read vBpw ov riv trvxotcav. In 38, 
1]. 17—19, where Krels reads irdyw rapa | 
eparidda Lutw | explaining 
as=7wAcv and leaving unaccented, 
apparently as uncertain, probably the word 
really intended is ryv futdtwdw. In 55, 
1. 16 the 14th year of Aurelius should be 
interpreted as A.D. 173/4, not as 174/5. In 
71, 1. 9 for tov és vérov read od y(e)é- 
Toves vorou (Or védrov), according to the 
phrase common in describing the situation 
of a house. In 72, 1. 12 ovyodrxyvBAaBnv 
presumably stands for dAtyn 
rather than ob xoAucn BAGBy. Lastly in 73, 
ll. 9—11, where Viereck gives éay otv ra 8’ 
dedyAwpeva 7) Kal pndev éwrodily, 
explaining as = 4x6y, the real reading 
intended must be 7 Kai x.7.A. This is 
not a very large catalogue of lapses in a 
work of this nature, and as a whole the 
work of all three editors inspires confidence. 
The danger is lest the absence of facsimiles, 
which would show where the work of 
transcription is easy and where difficult, 
should deprive them of the credit due for 
their careful and conscientious work. 

Of the contents of the documents now 
published it is not possible to speak at 
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length within the limits of a review. A 
few of them have been published previously, 
but the majority are new. There is nothing 
in them sensational or of first-class im- 
portance, but they contain the material out 
of which the history of the administration 
of Egypt under the Roman Empire can be 
reconstructed. A few of them belong to 
the Byzantine period, but by far the greater 
number are dated in the second and third 
centuries of our era. Only one is as early 
as the first century (A.D. 51). The official 
hierarchy of Egypt is largely revealed in 
these and similar documents. The present 
publication includes the following officers : 
the émrparyyos (of the Heptanomis), the 
otpatyyds, the the ypap- 
parevs and the of the nome (or, 
in the case of the Arsinoite nome, of one of 
the districts into which it was divided), the 
TeAwvixOv, émirnpytal yevnpdtwv, 
TpPGKTOpPES GpYUpLK@V, 
TEepo, apxépodor, 
Aytai, dexddapxos, Aaoypador 
(such is probably the proper expansion of 
Aaoyp- in 53,1. 4 and elsewhere, rather than 
Aaoypapovpevor, which, when written at full 
length, is always passive), ypapypareis 
KpiTys, Aoyoberys, and 
(in a fourth century document) the zpacro- 
Tayo, TOD AEyEvos, Kdpap- 
xos, Kovadpdpios, ééaxtwp, éxaTovrapxos, and 
tpiBouvvos. To classify and arrange these 
functionaries would require a treatise, and 
is not to be attempted here; but Dr. 
Wilcken would do good service if he would 
expand and continue the dissertation on 
Egypt as a Roman province in which he has 
already touched upon part of this subject. 
The matters dealt with in these documents 
are very various, and include census returns, 
appeals against false registration, certificates 
of deaths since the last register, official 
correspondence on points of law and ad- 
ministration, an dpyvpixds Adyos or bailiff’s 
account, similar in nature to the British 
Museum MS. on the back of which the 
"AOnvaiwy wodreia is written but very much 
shorter, an official wigging from the 
émustpatnyos to all the ozparyyot of the 
Heptanomis with one exception, a report by 
five iepeis mevtadvdias 
Soxvoraiov on an information laid against 
one of their colleagues for letting his hair 
grow long and wearing woollen garments, 
private letters, leases, sales, accounts of ex- 
penditure, petitions for redress of injuries, 
andsoon. The mention of the month Neds 
XeBacrds (pap. 1) is interesting in connec- 
tion with the appearance of the same 


unusual name in the British Museum 
bailiff’s account, just referred to. The 
reference to a rapddewos and a gdowixwv in a 
deed of sale (pap. 50) may also be paralleled 
among the Museum papyri. On the vexed 
question of the existence of a fifteen-year 
cycle of taxation in Egypt under the 
Romans, before the adoption of the indic- 
tion in A.D. 312 as the official method of 
reckoning dates, some light of a valuable 
nature is thrown. So far as it goes, the 
evidence contained in these papyri tends to 
show that there was some such cycle, but 
that its duration was for fourteen, not 
fifteen, years. In nos. 53—59 mention is 
made of a kart’ oixiav aroypady, in which 
details are given of the members of the 
household and all real property held by 
them, in the 16th year of Hadrian, the 9th, 
23rd, and 25th of Antoninus Pius, and the 
14th and 28th of Marcus Aurelius (the 
latter year really falls in the reign of 
Commodus, but his regnal years were 
reckoned from the accession of Marcus). 
But the references to the 25th year of 
Antoninus itaust be mistaken, since that 
emperor did not live to complete his 24th 
year; and it is therefore probable that in 
the two passages where this figure occurs 
(54, 1. 5, 55, 1. 16) the letters xe have been 
either mis-written or mis-read (in the absence 
of facsimiles it is impossible to say which 
is most probable) in place of xy. If this 
is so, we then have references to droypadai 
in the years 131/2, 145/6, 159/60, 173/4, 
and 187/8. This would be very cogent evi- 
dence for a fourteen-year cycle if it stood 
alone; but it is reinforced by the fact that 
in two instances, (both in no. 55) the 
individual making the return refers back to 
a previous census, and in the one case the 
reference is from the census of the 23rd year 
of Antoninus! to that of the 9th, in the 
other from the 14th of Aurelius to the 23rd 
(written 25th) of Antoninus. If returns 
were made yearly, such references would be 
senseless ; and we consequently have strong 
reason to suppose that in the Roman period 
a revision of the census-lists took place 
every fourteen years. Why this cycle was 
replaced by one of fifteen years in the 
Byzantine period it is impossible to tell; 
and the view here taken may of course have 
to be modified by the publication of new 
material. It should be added that the 


1 The year is not so described in the text, the 
papyrus being mutilated ; but it is evidently the 
year preceding the 1st of Aurelius (which consists of 
the latter part of the twelvemonth which began as 
the 24th uf Antoninus). 
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existence of an annual register of the live 
stock in the possession of private individuals 
seems clearly to be established by nos. 51 
and 52; but, so far as appears from the 
Berlin papyri already published, there is no 
indication of an annual revision of the 
general census-lists. 

It is one of the drawbacks of the method 
of publication adopted by the Berlin 
authorities that the editors have no oppor- 


Zur Dramaturgie des Aeschylus, von P. 
Richter. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1892. 
Mk. 6.50. 


Tuts is a book which well repays the easy 
task of reading it. The author is indeed 
curiously German in the limits of his horizon. 
He discusses for instance the views of blood- 
guilt propounded in the Zumenides, without 
so much as mentioning McLennan, and in 
a manner which shows that the light thrown 
on the subject by McLennan’s enquiries 
is wholly unknown to him. Paley and Con- 
ington, Patin and Leconte de Lisle, all and 
every who do not write in the privileged 
tongue, appear to be ignored: while on the 
other hand there is much polemic against 
some German critics who have not at 
present excited much interest in the world 
at large and, if we were to judge by Mr. 
Richter’s citations, have not done much to 
deserve it. Nevertheless Mr. Richter him- 
self is far from repellent to a foreigner. 
He writes in a clear, simple style: and 
above all there is in him a straightforward 
candour, a desire to state the facts and his 
opinion on the facts, rather than merely to 
‘score,’ which are qualities everywhere rated 
highly, and will make his discussions as use- 
ful to those who may not accept this or 
that conclusion, as to those who may. 
Within his circle he appears to be well 
read ; and we have always at any rate the 
satisfaction of feeling that what lies before us 
isa real bona fide impression, and not a device 
wrought out to serve some ulterior purpose. 

_ Nothing for example can be more instruc- 
tive in its way than Richter’s account 
of the Agamemnon, which (much as I think 
it wants, to be even approximately complete) 
IT should, for my own part, like to commend 
to as many readers as possible. It is need- 
less to say that he, like every one, admires 
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tunity allowed to them of expressing their 
opinions on these and other points raised by 
the texts which they have transcribed. It 
is to be hoped that this want may be made 
good, either in the form of excursus 
attached to the volumes themselves, or, if 
that is impossible, at least in the multi- 
tudinous columns of the academic press in 


Germany. 
F. G. Kenyon. 


the play profoundly. His conception of the 
plot is the traditional conception : and so 
far is he from any suspicion with regard to 
it, or any desire to impugn it, that, alone 
perhaps among those who have handled the 
subject, he passes without remark the 
familiar difficulty as to the time of the 
action. And yet, from his notable candour, 
from his habit of stating, without reserve 
and without calculation, his actual feeling 
and opinion in relation to the particular 
thing then and there before him, he shows 
what the traditional theory cannot do, as 
well as what it can, better and more im- 
pressively than any defender of a thesis. 

In a final review of the Agamemnon Mr. 
Richter says, that ‘it exhibits almost 
throughout a lively and exciting movement’ 
and that ‘the interest of the spectator no- 
where flags.’ But if we turn back to the 
details, we find that in this ‘almost’ are 
comprised reservations so large as practically 
to change the main sense of the proposition. 
First, with regard to the description of the 
beacons, ‘ it is,’ says the author, ‘ tedious for 
us, though it might be not without charm 
for the Athenian public.’ That this as a 
psychological fact is true, that the unpre- 
pared reader does in truth begin to feel 
impatience in this part of the play, may be 
ascertained by any one who will experiment 
upon such readers, And why is this so? 
Assuredly not for any want of skill in the 
composition. On the contrary there are few 
passages of Aeschylus which, detached from 
the context, would more impress a reader 
with admiration for the vigour and grandeur 
of the style. Mr. Richter, without insisting 
on the point, reveals the cause sufficiently. 
The only visible or ostensible purpose of 
Clytaemnestra, in her description of the 
beacons, is to convince her sceptical hearers 
‘that her information respecting the fall of 
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Troy is in all respects true,’ and has been 
transmitted in the manner before alleged. 
Quite so. But we cannot help seeing, first, 
that, according to the poet himself, the 
description does not produce in the hearers 
any serious and permanent conviction ; 
secondly, that it does not deserve to do so, 
and does in fact rather aggravate than 
remove the grounds for astonishment ; 
and thirdly (what is most important of all), 
that whether the information is believed or 
not believed, whether the alleged means of 
communication is or is not trustworthy, are 
questions in which, upon the common as- 
sumption with regard to the subject of the 
play, we the audience have not the smallest 
interest. In short, the whole invention of 
the beacons, in its mechanical aspect as part 
of the plot, appears ex hypothesi to be an in- 
effectual instrument for doing what nobody 
wants done. No eloquence, no ingenuity 
will save such an episode from appearing 
‘tedious to us’ ; nor have we, as Mr, Richter 
well observes in relation to another matter, 
any reason to suppose that, in these funda- 
mental laws of the intelligence, the ancients 
were different from ourselves. 

We pass to the second stasimon ; and here 
we find that, as soon as the reflexions cease 
to be general, as soon as the chorus begins to 
deal directly with the facts of the present 
situation, the spectator, as Mr. Richter 
honestly says, ‘can only shake his head in 
astonishment ’ and observe that ‘ Aeschylus 
is here guilty of a grave error.’ A long and 
elaborate passage (vv. 435-480) describes 
to us the indignation excited in Argos by 
the loss of life in the war. What bearing 
hasthis upon the matters supposed to be solely 
in question, the pitiableness of Agamem- 
non’s fall, and the cruelty of Clytaemnestra ? 
Is it intended, as it is certainly adapted, to 
qualify and abate our sympathy for the 
king? But, says Mr. Richter, enough and 
too much, if the king is to be our hero, has 
already been done in this direction by the 
powerful exposure of his guilt in consenting 
to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. We shall 
mourn the less, not the more, for his fate, 
because his best friends are compelled to 
acknowledge that many regard him as a 
tyrant, who has sacrified to his ambition not 
only his family but his people too. 

Next the herald enters, and fur some 
minutes we are at our ease; so long as he 
dilates upon the triumph of Agamemnon 
and his army, we see where we are, and how 
we are going towards the mark. But ‘ the 
words, in which the herald proceeds to de- 
scribe the sufferings of the army before Troy, 
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are for the progress of the story irrelevant,’ 
that is to say, we here drift off again from 
the purpose for some fifty lines more. And 
when Clytaemnestra re-enters, we go back 
once more to the beacons, which we have 
already found to be ‘tedious.’ But worse is 
to come. ‘The rest of the act,’ says the 
critic boldly, ‘has no foundation in the pro- 
gress of the story, and would be better 
away. And ex hypothesi this is indis- 
putable. The narrative of the storm has 
no relation at all to the future incident on 
which our prospective attention is supposed 
to be fixed, nor can it matter ex hypothesi 
whether the herald departs at once or is 
further detained, or what passes between 
him and the elders before his departure. 
Sixty lines more, in a dramatic aspect, of 
pure waste. Nor does the following sta- 
simon, whatever its merits as an independent 
piece of poetry, bring us any nearer to the 
road out of which we have wandered. It 
is linked to the preceding passage already 
condemned, and, so far as dramatic interest 
is concerned, all of it except the conclusion 
must go along with that passage as ‘ requir- 
ing no special remark.’ 

And now ‘at last,’ says the relieved ex- 
positor, frankly expressing the feelings 
which inevitably await the reader who 
takes up the Agamemnon with the tra- 
ditional preface, ‘at last appears the hero of 
the piece.’ With the manner in which he 
is greeted by the elders Mr. Richter does 
not appear to be perfectly satisfied, nor is 
this surprising. ‘The poet,’ he says, ‘ does 
not deserve reproach’ for making the salu- 
tation turn entirely on the topic of sincerity 
and insincerity,, nor (we may presumably 
add) for enlarging further upon the same 
subject in the reply of the king. Perhaps 
not ; but since this topic is irrelevant to the 
situation, as it has been commonly under- 
stood, it is felt, and we must agree, that the 
poet, if he does not deserve reproach, does at 
least require a defence. 

But now the embarrassments of the tra- 
ditional exposition really are for a time 
suspended ; and Mr. Richter, like others, 
sails along with comfort and enjoyment till 
the entrance of Aegisthus. The episode of 
Cassandra, being regarded as a ‘ mere’ epis- 
ode, does indeed appear to him ‘ somewhat 
largely extended’ by the second part and 
its ‘repetitions’ ; but this judgment is con- 
nected, partly at least, with a doctrine which 
is not inherent in the traditional view, and 
will be best considered separately. 

However ‘ with the entrance of Aegisthus 
the difficulty begins again,’ as I should put 
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it and have put it elsewhere from my own 

int of view. Mr. Richter does not say 
this ; but he exhibits the fact with an open- 
ness which was little to be expected and 
cannot be praised too much. 


Aegisthus openly acknowledges that the whole plan 
of the murder was constructed by him, and repre- 
sents it as an act of just revenge. Yet once again 
the feast of Thyestes with its horrible details is 
exposed for our contemplation. The retrospect of the 
play, as a work of art, would not have required this 
additional repetition. For however true it may be 
that the recollection of that crime impelled Aegisthus 
to revenge, he is a personage of so little importance, 
that we cannot take any lively interest in him, or 
desire to be confronted again with the question, how 
far it may have been lus right, or even his duty, to 
act as he did. 


Nothing could be truer or more to the 
point. But surely these are reflexions to 
make an expositor pause and review the 
road by which he has come. Surely it is 
somewhat surprising to find that the 
poet’s ‘retrospect of the play as a work 
of art’ is so little in accordance with what 
we have assumed to be his intention, that 
he insists on presenting us in the conclusion 
with a person in whom we are not prepared to 
take interest, with a harangue and a debate 
upon questions with which we ‘have no 
desire to be confronted.’ And all the more 
so, if we ourselves, in the course of our ex- 
position, have again and again been led by 
our principles to set aside large portions 
of the play as ‘irrelevant,’ ‘mistaken,’ 
‘tedious,’ ‘superfluous,’ and ‘dispropor- 
tionate.’ It is no object with Mr. Richter 
to condemn or impeach the structure of the 
Agamemnon: on the contrary he sums up, 
as we have seen, strongly in its favour, cor- 
recting with a bare almost his praise of the 
whole. But if we add together the various 
passages comprised, on the critic’s own show- 
ing, in this deduction, they amount upon any 
reckoning to near a third of the drama; and 
by reckoning something, as we should do, 
for those portions, such as the episode of the 
tapestry, which are but imperfectly explained 
on the principle assumed, the amount will be 
raised more near to half of it. 

This is the simple truth. So long as we 
assume that the sole interest of the Ayga- 
memnon lies in the moral quality of Clytaem- 
nestra’s act, and that the only incident of 
importance is the actual death-stroke, so 
long we must say that the drama is full of 
extraneous matter, that the poet, admirably 
as he words everything, is perpetually telling 
what, with the object proposed, he cannot 
expect us to hear with interest. We should 
suppose him to be thinking of something 
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else. And in fact he is. The parts of the 
play which Mr. Richter sets aside are 
precisely those parts which deal, not with 
the murder itself, but with a matter which 
no audience, and no competent story-teller, 
could regard as insignificant or even second- 
ary, the circumstances, that is to say, in 
which an achievement so extraordinary as 
that of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra be- 
came possible, and the means by which it 
was effected. The story has necessarily 
both a domestic aspect and a political. If 
the politics are neglected, the play inevitably 
goes to pieces. In the first half there are 
but two passages, the ‘Iphigenia’ chorus 
and the first speech of the herald, which upon 
the traditional principles are what they 
should be, which do not detain us needlessly 
and unwarrantably from the ‘entrance of 
the hero’ and real commencement of the 
action. 

If indeed we accepted altogether the view 
of ‘the hero’ taken by Mr. Richter, we 
should have to make our reservations still 
larger. We must then see, as Mr. Richter 
does, something not quite harmonious in the 
narrative relating to Iphigenia. The fate 
of Agamemnon is tragic partly at least 
because it is a sudden fall from glory to 
ruin. But Mr. Richter will have more than 
this. Hethinks that, to make the effect com- 
plete, Agamemnon should have an amiable 
character; he thinks that Aeschylus has 
represented him so, when he actually 
appears upon the stage, and that the strong 
reprobation previously directed upon his 
conduct in the sacrifice of his daughter, 
however morally justifiable, is dramatically 
a drawback and a mistake. I should not 
myself quite agree with the critic as to the 
effect produced by Agamemnon when we see 
him. 1 think that Mr. Richter overestimates 
the better points in ‘the hero’s’ behaviour, 
and overlooks the worse. But this I think 
is true, that if the intended interest of the 
play were really so circumscribed as has 
been commonly thought, then Agamemnon 
ought to have been more like what Mr. 
Richter would make him, he ought to have 
been a better ‘hero,’ more fully commended 
to our sympathy. But in fact we are meant, 
I conceive, to be interested in his fortunes 
indeed deeply, but not very strongly in him. 
Certainly nothing detestable is attributed 
to him ; even the sacrifice of Iphigenia may 
be torgiven, at any rate after his fall, in 
view of the enormous temptation. In 
himself, apart from his fortunes, he appears 
to be just what an average man in his 
situation would be, neither better nor worse; 
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gallant and patriotic, but selfish, strongly 
disposed to regard the rest of the world as 
his instruments, and little accustomed to 
consider the feelings of those whom he em- 
ploys, or the opinion which they may 
entertain of himself. His part in the piece 
is not extensive ; and the episode of Cassan- 
dra, by offering to our sentiments a much 
more pathetic object (a motive for the 
episode expressly declared, as we may say, 
in her final words), effectively prevents us 
trom concentrating them upon Agamemnon, 
and supports the belief that we were not 
intended to do so. When the whole scope 
of the plot is correctly understood, we have 
no need to make Agamemnon a martyr ; 
and indeed we see that he could not have 
been so drawn with consistency or likeli- 
hood. 

The case of Iphigenia introduces us to a 
matter much discussed in this volume, the 
attitude of Aeschylus towards the moral 
problem of fate and the freedom of the will. 
An English reader will probably think that 
too much refutation is given to certain 
critics, whose views, as they here appear, are 
certainly somewhat perverse. However, if 
there is really danger in Germany lest 
readers of Aeschylus should suppose him to 
lay special stress on the ‘freedom’ of those 
who suffer for sin, it is no doubt well that 
they should be disabused. The contrary is 
patent: itis patent that Aeschylus, as we 
know him, though he does not omit to point 
out that men are not absolutely compelled 
to sin, is deeply and specially impressed with 
the undeniable fact, that the pressure of 
temptation and circumstance is sometimes 
so strong as to be with difficulty distin- 
guished trom compulsion, even by a cool and 
disinterested mind. He founds on this fact 
some of his most tragic effects. Both 
Kteocles and Agamemnon are conspicuous 
examples. Kteocles wheu he goes to fight 
his brother, Agamemnon when he offers up 
his daughter, do wrong acts which they are, 
in one sense, quite free not to do; that is to 
say, there is no physical constraint upon 
them, and if they had been masters of their 
passions they might and would have 
abstained. This the poet shows clearly 
enough ; but he shows at least as clearly the 
overwhelming strength of the temptation, 
and the uncontrollable, divinely appointed 
chain of circumstance by which the tempta- 
tion is prepared and presented. And as 
soon as we pass from what is not really 
disputable, we Jand in what is really not 
determinable, in questions upon which each 
spectator, in a fictitious case as in an actual 


case, will decide or incline according to his 
own character, knowledge, and experience, 
When Calchas told Agamemnon that if he 
wished to sail from Aulis he inust give u 
his daughter, he could no doubt and he 
should no doubt have let his army break up; 
he should have deferred his just expedition 
until, if ever, Artemis should be overruled 
or better disposed. But how much blame 
did he deserve for not doing this! How 
much blame did Cromwell deserve, when he 
consented to the death of Charles I.4 There 
is no mortal tribunal for such judgments: 
nor does Aeschylus give, nor was he as an 
artist required or concerned to give, his 
personal opinion on the cases which he 
presents. On the contrary the tremendous 
interest of them lies just in the fact, that 
not he nor any unprejudiced person dares to 
decide with confidence. Interested persons 
will decide according to their interests, 
and all will have some reason. In the case 
of Agamemnon there is room, and room is 
left by Aeschylus, for infinite shades of 
opinion, from the elders on the one hand to 
Clytaemnestra herself on the other, and even 
beyond these extremes. 

There is more, which I would gladly 
notice, in Mr. Richter’s discussion of the 
Agamemnon ; but we must pass on, and 
indeed pass over most of the rest, if we are 
to keep within reasonable limits. In the 
Choephori Mr. Richter is right in the essential 
point of laying stress on the divine command 
and Orestes’ fixed resolve to obey it, and 
right in rejecting all attempts to read into 
the text any conflict between this and other 
impulses. We might indeed rightly go 
further in this direction than he does ; for 
it seems very doubtful whether even after 
the deed Orestes is supposed to feel what is 
properly called remorse of conscience. He 
has certainly ceased to feel it in the 
ELumenides, as Mr, Richter correctly main- 
tains, and even in the closing scene of the 
Choephori wemust not fail to observe that it is 
rather his reason which gives way, than his 
opinions which change, under the mere 
physical horror of his position, symbolized 
and represented by the approach of the 
Furies. His doubt is not whether he was 
right in punishing his mother, but whether 
his mother committed her crime at all. 
This is madness, but scarcely remorse. 
However the point cannot be discussed 
properly without a close investigation of the 
text. It may be said in passing that some 
of the chief questions raised upon this scene 
have been excellently, as 1 think, and finally 
answered by Conington. On the scene of 
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the recognition Mr. Richter takes the middle 
and commonest view, that the details of it 
are indefensible but not a serious blemish, 
He seems indeed to maintain that the mis- 
chief could have been cured by simply leaving 
the details out. But this is scarcely 
admissible. So far as I see, Electra has just 
so much reason and no more for entertaining 
the supposition that the stranger is her 
brother, as she derives from these ‘ details’ 
themselves. How much reason this is, and 
what the data precisely are, is a ost 
important question, which must be reserved 
for another place. 

On the Humenides Mr. Richter has many 
good observations, notably, for example, 
upon the arrangements of the opening scene, 
where he shows, I think, that the natural 
requirements of the text are not really 
difficult to accommodate with the disposition 
which (controverted questions apart) we 
should assign to the Aeschylean stage. 
Throughout the book indeed the remarks on 
the manner of performance are not the least 
interesting and suggestive. More than 
once the author calls attention to a point 
too much neglected, the fondness of 
Aeschylus for bringing on large numbers of 
persons, in short, for ‘supers.’ It is the 
more necessary to insist on this, because, by 
the necessity of the case, the indications, in a 
text denuded of stage-directions, though 
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sometimes superficially patent, are some- 
times such as to escape notice, unless special 
attention is called to them. On the vexed 
question of the ‘logeion’ Mr. Richter 
apparently inclines to a non liquet; and 
indeed the evidence of the text cannot in 
strictness compel to a positive conclusion. 
However inconvenient for a particular scene 
a particular stage-arrangement may appear 
to be, it is always possible for the defender 
of such an arrangement to say that it was 
‘tolerated by convention’; and to such 
toleration no limit can be fixed a priori. 
But if we are asked which way the balance 
inclines, we need not perhaps be so reserved. 
More and more strongly it appears to me 
that in the text of Aeschylus there is really 
no sign of any noticeable and permanent 
division whatever in the acting-space, and 
that on the other hand the inconvenience of 
anything like the ‘ logeion,’ as it was figured 
till lately, would be so great as we ought not 
to suppose tolerable, without better external 
evidence than can in fact be produced. 

To sum up—Mr. Richter’s book is well 
worth study, valuable in many of its 
conclusions, and not less valuable from the 
way in which, by his clearness and honesty, 
the author suggests those questions which 
he may be held not to have answered. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


SANDYS’ EDITION 


AHMOS@ENOYS ITPOS AETITINHN. A Re- 
vised Text with an Introduction, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes and an Autotype 
Facsimile from the Paris MS., by J. E. 
Sanpys, Litt. D. Cambridge. 1890.1 9s. 


Tus is a book which in point of general 
finish, style, thoroughness and accuracy, 
might well serve as a model for all younger 
editors. Dr. Sandys seems to have studied 
everything that has been written on the 
subject of which he treats, and he has 
weighed what he has read in the balance of 
a thoroughly sound judgment and an 
unerring scholarship. In the case of most 
volumes submitted to the classical reviewer, 
as for instance in the endless series of 
superfluous school-books put out by com- 


1 [We greatly regret that owing to a series of 
unfortunate accidents the review of this excellent 
edition has been so long deferred. Ep.] 
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peting publishers, little more is needed than 
« brief appreciation, to say whether they 
should be classed as good, bad, or indifferent ; 
but where a master of the subject puts his 
heart and soul into a work which makes a 
real advance on all that has been done before, 
a work which worthily represents the highest 
level of English scholarship to the outside 
world, there the duty of the reviewer be- 
comes more honourable and arduous. Even 
in our best achievements aliquid humani 
superest, and the prolonged straining of the 
eye, the anxious balancing of opposite 
probabilities, sometimes tend to dull and 
harden the delicate instinct of language, 
which is after all our best guide to the real 
force of the words we are examining. It is 
therefore no presumption when a scholar 
ventures to criticize the works of those 
whom he recognizes as authorities in their 
own department, any more than it is mock 
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modesty in the author to invite such 
criticism. They are partners in the same 
work, the critic having the secondary office, 
that of the Glaucon or Adeimantus of the 
Platonic dialogue, to clear the thought of 
the protagonist from all inconsistencies and 
extravagances and bring it as near to the 
truth as possible, whether it be in the 
expounding of a novel philosophy, or merely 
in the interpretation of an ancient writing. 
To this-duty therefore of purging away 
blemishes I shall now apply myself with 
such microscopic power as I possess. 

The Introduction occupying xlviii. pages 
is made up of twelve sections dealing with 
the subject-matter of the speech, the 
circumstances under which it was written, 
the result of the prosecution, criticisms 
ancient and modern, the MSS. and editions. 
On this part of the work the only suggestion 
I have to make is that it might have been 
well to mention that F. A. Wolf’s Prole- 
gomena and Commentary are included in 
Schaefer’s Apparatus Criticus, and to state 
in what editions the ancient Scholia may be 
found. The text which follows is mainly 
that of Blass, but Dr. Sandys has ‘ frequently 
refrained from following that eminent 
authority in the changes which he has 
introduced into the traditional text as 
Taking 


preserved in our manuscripts.’ 
Bekker’s text (Oxf. 1823) as a standard of 
comparison, the changes observable are 
partly in the adaptation of the spelling of 


certain words to suit contemporaneous 
inscriptions ; e.g. Dr. Sandys reads droreicat, 
dwpera, AnTovpyia ‘in preference to the forms 
which have been made familiar to us by the 
copyists of a later age.’ In some instances 
new readings are due to quotations from 
Demosthenes in the rhetoricians. The greater 
number however are due to considerations 
of rhythm, to the laws respecting hiatus and 
the accumulation of short syllables to which 
attention has been called of late years, 
especially by Benseler and Blass. It is in 
regard to these last changes that I venture 
to think that Dr. Sandys might well have 
gone further in resisting the authority of 
the German professors. Of course none 
can doubt that the difficulty of pronun- 
ciation which makes such words as ‘ labora- 
tory’ (with the accent on the first syllable) 
uncomfortable to English lips, and which we 
sometimes hear foisting in an rin the phrase 

Victoria(r) our Queen,’ would be at least 
as perceptible to Greeks. And a comparison 
between the izoGeors and the speech itself is 
quite sufficient to show that Demosthenes 
was far more careful than later rhetoricians 
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to avoid such difficulties. But even after 
Blass’s emending energy has done its best 
or its worst, there still remain a very large 
number of instances of hiatus and of 
accumulated short syllables, which he has 
either not noticed or not cared to attack ; 
and in several instances his amended 
readings, so far as Iam able to judge, are 
less satisfactory than the old; in some 
instances, I should even be inclined to call 
them impossible. 

Taking first the case of hiatus, ex- 
cluding prepositions and conjunctions which 
are universally elided, I am unable to 
discover any principle which explains why 
a vowel is elided, or protected by v 
édeAxvorixov in Blass’s text. Elision is, 
to begin with, far more common and the 
final vy less common before a vowel than in 
Bekker. Thus we have § 68 ei6ic’ dxovew 
for b.’s § 77 af? aixpaddrovs for 
B.’s &aBev, § 129 cio” aredcis—eio’ iepav for 
B.’s § 157 rpowéory’ ypaduwv for B.’s 
mpooéoxev, § 130 éroApyo’ oddéva for 
B.’s éréApnoev ovdenia, § 149 év for 
B.’s éornoev év, § 138 80” wAciovs for B.’s 
dv0, § 58 § 65 
oi avdpes, § 157 yevnoovd’ oi for B.’s yernoovra 
oi, ib. »’v for B.’s ev, § 141 rodmerndevpa 
for B.’s 76 éxirjdevpa ; and this even where 
the elided word is followed by a pause, e.g. 
§ 61 pev éorw 8 exOpa, 
tb. Aaxedatpoviors pev oiket’, 8 
ib. dv avtois Tas avTas 
dare § 125 7d twas, ots 6 
édwx’, eivac Where B. has édwxev, § 84 
ov povov abrov Kai éxeivoy 
SrpaBaxa, § 85 «i dé 706’, 60 cipioxero tiv 
dwperav, dv exeivov But while elision 
seems to be the general rule, we find (by the 
side of § 7 éxety’ evAoyov, § 57 éxeiv’ 
§ 25 éxeiv’ § 2, § 3 and 111 éxei’ ay, 
and just as frequent) the hiatus in § 23, 
§ 63 éxeivo olua, § 56 and § 119 éxeivo dyvoeiy, 
6 éxeivo ori, § 160 éxetvo § 118 KaKetvo 
évOvpeiobar (by the side of § 8 Kdxeiv’ évbv- 
§ 87 dducnoere ci (by the side of 
§ 59 dducynoer’ éav), § 88 eivexa, dvayve- 
cerat, § 110 rips ye Tapa Tait’ 
(by the side of § 41 

Of course one can understand that the 
presence or absence of hiatus may be uti- 
lized for rhetorical and rhythmical purposes ; 
but I should be surprised if any one were 
prepared to defend all the above variations 
on this ground. Or again, the responsibility 
might be thrown off from the editor upon 
the MSS. Judging however from the few 
cases in which the evidence of MSS. on 
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these minute points is given, it is frequently 
against the reading of Blass. For instance 
the v épeAxvorixov is often found in the 
MSS. before a consonant and is sometimes 
adopted by Blass; but in ¢ 11 where the 
best MS. has 7AGev, the printed text has 
; in § 126 where MSS. have {yrjcovew 
and zpagovew before a pause, Blass omits 
the final v; and so in § 149 where MSS. 
have ovvicacw, and in § 147 where MSS. 
have ioxvev. 

I will now consider cases in which 
more considerable changes have been 
made in the traditional reading hiatus 
vitandi causa. Such are § 30 gor yap yevee 
pev dyrov 6 Aevxwv Sévos, where Blass reads 
with one MS. 6 Aevxwv dyrov to avoid the 
concurrenee of zov 6: here Dr. Sandys 
(after Voemel) defends the more natural 
order on the ground that a pause intervenes, 
‘yeva dyrov explicandi causa insertum est, 
qua ratione pausa existit.” This however is 
a consideration which, as we have seen, will 
apply to many other of the changes advo- 
cated by Blass. Another case in which Dr. 
Sandys keeps the old reading is § 142 nd’ 
iva Aerrivns idia ols dndas 
peaoy, Where Blass propter hiatum proposes 
to read évyev, but it is not a past, but a 
present feeiiug of ill will which Demo- 
sthenes imputes to Leptines both here and 
in § 137. Similarly in § 44 Gewpeir’ & 
avopes doa axvpa wore 
vouos, and in § 92 Wydiopatwv .. . vewrEpor 
ot vozot, Blass proposes to avoid the 
hiatus after ove? and after vewtepo. by 
omitting 6 vouos in the first case and oi 
vouor in the second. In both cases I am 
glad to say Dr. Sandys refuses to listen 
to the voice of the tempter. In § 113 
however, where Dr. Sandys reads éo7u 
otrw ratr’ exovra, odd dAcyou dei, 
x.7.A., 1 think BI. is right in 
reading deity, not because of the hiatus, 
which did not prevent him from reading 
éxovra, just before, but because deiv is the 
reading of MSS. and more idiomatic. I 
speak with great diflidence in presence of 
such authorities as Dr. Sandys and Prof. 
Blass, but my own impression is that in 
Demosthenes, at any rate, we are in no case 
justified in departing from the reading of 
the MSS. merely in order to avoid a hiatus. 
Are we then justitied in refusing to admit 
an emendation on the ground that it in- 
volves a hiatus, as is done in § 49 zepi vopov 
to which Cobet proposed to add 
on account of the languida et frigida ac 
puene inepta sententia of the words as they 


stand? The emendation gives a good sense 
and is perfectly easy, but in Dr. Sandys’ 
note we read coniectura propter hiatum sine 
causa admissum repudianda est. Why may 
we not however suppose a pause after xp7- 
o$a to give more weight to dei and justify 
the hiatus, if justification is needed? 
Hirschig has a similar emendation in § 122 
<dei>. We may compare § 20, 
where L has ti tH éav 
dravres «.t.A. Here Dr. Sandys condemns 
the reading of L propter hiatum ; but, even 
omitting with S', we have éav, 
which is just as bad as éye. érypedoy, to 
which Bl, as we have seen, objects in 
§ 142. Sometimes again too great influence 
seems to be assigned to the. wish to avoid 
hiatus, as a determinant of the order of 
words in a sentence. Thus in § 33 tocovrou 
toivuv det THY Swpeay THY 
mwoAw it is said ‘the separation of tavryv 
from ri dwpedv prevents a hiatus,’ but is 
it not a more important consideration that 
it gives special emphasis to tavryv? So in 
§ 105 ovr’ aitots ovre 
tokiteia, Where the note is ‘ty airy implied 
from rots airois, but not expressed possibly 
propter hiatum,’ is not the omission made 
for the sake of the improved rhythm ? 

I proceed now to the consideration of an 
accumulation of short syllables. There is a 
little ambiguity here. In the Preface it is 
said that Demosthenes ‘avoids the colloca- 
tion of more than two short syllables in 
consecutive words,’ and in p. 71 n. on § 82 
diAdrods, it is said ‘such a collocation is 
allowed when the short syllables are all 
contained in a single word’; but in § 57 
we find Bl. omitting «d after ovAdpevov 
proptes tres breves antecedentes, and again in 
§ 83 changing zérepov into before éor’ 
émityjdecos propter tres breves. It would 
appear therefore that on this theory Demo- 
sthenes is precluded from using any word 
containing a succession of three short sylla- 
bles. I will confine myself however to the 
laxer rule of the Pretace, and see how far 
the Blassian text is in conformity with this. 
Dr. Sandys himself has called attention to 
some cases in which Bl. has passed over 
exceptions to the rule without notice. Thus 
on § 23 «is ovvréeAeay dyayeiv he says tres 
breves intactas reliquit Blass, in § 79 he 
says of kal yap av dAoyov, and zepi mpodocias 
quinque breves intactas relinqgutt ; and so of 
§ 96 dre wapavopei, fortasse delenda non 
tantum ob breves quinque continuatas sed 
potius propter collocationemduram. It may be 
worth while to add a few more of the many 
exceptions I have myself noticed—§ 82 
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éppavos éxeivov éyévero, aitos (just 
below in § 83 ddeAwpeba tov vidv airoi, BI. 
proposes to omit the last three words 
propter tres breves), § 37 werowxores, 
§ 31 ddixvovpevov, 6 tod Ildvrov, § 35 
éxeivos tropevel, Eavt@ (tb. Ta Wydiopata Ta 
mepi, here Bl. inserts aira with one MS. 
after Wndiopara, even so keeping four short 
syllables), § 41 é6€Aovrd twa dv, § 98 Kara- 
pavOavere Ort, tb. eLardrys civexa waupayeypa- 
pba, § 119 rovnpois pev Karaevdovrat 
..dpabeis éxeivo dyvooiar, § 6 
éxeivo oT, § 5 bia ti; ore (but in § 108 
where the same phrase recurs, Bl. omits 6ru 
with a single late MS.). It is curious that 
in two passages, noticed by Dr. Sandys, 
Blass himself introduces readings from 
Aristides which sin against his own law, 
10 for and § 57 
kpwopevor ido. for the simple ido. found in 
I turn now to the emendations (contrary 
to all the MSS. unless otherwise stated) 
necessitated by the determination to get 
rid of a succession of short syllables. 1 
give first those in which Dr. Sandys retains 
the traditional reading. § 10 obros 6 vopos, 
Bl. omits otros; § 3 dre “Sud vo, Bl. reads 
with Aristides Bua yap 76; § 26 rapa dé Tas, 
Bl. rapa tas § 32 mapa de tas déxa, BI. 
tas 8; § 109 dé Bl. rapa 
tov § 40 Kara Tov vopov, Bl. Kara tov 
dé vopov (surely the better order in all such 
cases would have been x. 7. dé) ; § 83 
xapw wovto deiv Bl. deity 
§ 18 exeivo A€yew ay BI. éxeiv’ dv 
Adyew ; § 68 Aaxedatpovious, 
Bl. “oe § 62 mas ror’ ay éxorre, Bl. TXOITE ; 
§ 92 mépas exewv, Bl. with one MS. ; 
§ 153 vopov 8 aidrods mapafaivew 
avayvwhr, Bl. omits éerepov; § 79 vais déxa 
povas, Bl. omits povas ; § 43 dgévos dduxnGjvat, 
BL. inserts dv after ; § 125 tus ddeOjoe- 
rat, Bl. ddetoerar; 127 AyToupyov 
Gvopa TO TOV iepav Bl. omits 
évopa. The emendations which follow are 
accepted by Dr. Sandys: § 39 twés eiow 
isws gatdo, where the wajority of the 
better MSS. omit ciow; $128 zpooéypay 
Where MSS. have mpocéypayev. To 
most of these changes there is no objection 
beyond the fact that they are changes un- 
supported by MSS., and that, if they are 
admitted, we ought to obelize twice as many 
other passages in which the same succession 
of short syllables is still to be found. The 
following however seem to be in themselves 
objectionable : § 94 
éroinge Aerrivys: yap adv ipeis 


éreic6n0, where, in place of the second ové¢, 
the less idiomatic od is read against the best 
MSS.; § 126 xara pydév’ 
tpoov dixavov ipas where 
cata is bracketed against the MSS., but 
if we omit xara, the construction becomes 
less clear and décaov is liable to be taken 
with Tpdmov ; § 42 otros yap dXod- 
ow Tor év . éxatov Kal Tod 
pa TO Apo TavTas avrovs avroGavetv aitwwratos 
éyévero, here Bl. reads yeyovey with ‘ Rh. Gr. 
Walz iv. 323’ (is not the reference wrong ¢), 
but is it possible to use the perfect of an 
event which happened fifty-four years 
before, and of which there could be few, if 
any, survivors? § 7 etAoyov atverat) 
dwpeuis Tods ypyotpous OvTas TOY TYL@V 
otepev. This is the reading of the MSS., 
but in the two best MSS. the first rovs is 
corrected to twas, which Kennedy translates 
‘neither does it seem rational that, because 
he objects to some men having the privileges 
which have been granted them, he should 
deprive really deserving men of their 
honours.’ Cobet, as Dr. Sandys informs us, 
thinks the original reading was xatapeydo- 
pevov tivds, the letters being 
easily confused with the preceding ov and 
so disappearing. Those who do not mind 
the recurrence of five and four short 
syllables will see nothing to object to in. 
this emendation ; but it is difficult to see 
what sense is to be given to the reading of 
the text éxi tais trapxovoas dwpeais. 


Even if such a phrase were possible, it 


contains no opposition to the following 
phrase trois xpyotypous ovras. Surely there 
can be no doubt that éi was intended 
to follow 

To pass on now to other readings which 
seem to me open to question, why is zpoo7jxe 
preferred to zpooyxe (the reading of SL) in 
§ 5 ék peév rod tAclovas TpooHKer TOAAOVS 
eb Spas, éx Tov pydevi 
The alternative referred to is stated in the 
present tense in the preceding sentence 
motepov Kuplovs pev elvat 
THs Swpeds...7) pyd e&elvar and the 
result contemplated is in the future (apoxad- 
cicbe, § 12 ta xpypar’ ciopépew 
7OeAnoare, here Bl. brackets ta on the 
ground that it would denote the whole sum 
which the people Tois 
non <eicpéper.” Is not this to refine too 
much? ‘The oligarchical party,’ as we read 
in the note, ‘ borrowed 100 talents from the 
Spartans’ which ‘the Athenian people dis- 
charged by a general property tax.’ I 
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ther from Bl.’s note that he considers 
that the sum borrowed by the Ten was 
repaid partly by them and partly by a 
general property tax, but this is opposed to 
the language of Isocrates quoted i in the note 
dxddoow, and it is not implied in the word 
oweopepev, Which simply means ‘to make 
a joint contribution,’ as in Xen. //ell. ii. 1, 
5 tovs Xiovs xpyyata éxéAevoe cvveveyKeiv. 
Even if the payment had been divided 
between the people and the Ten, the propor- 
tion of the debt paid by the former might 
well have been defined as ra yxpypata. In 
§ 13 and § 44 Dobree’s emendations <ti> 16 
and oiovs for daovs deserved 
to appear in the text. So too Tournier’s 
change of pévovow into pevotow in § 71 
seems required in order to correspond 
with the following depaiprioerat. In § 74 
pndeis 7d dxovon I think some 
addition such as Cobet’s pnOynoeoGar (objected 
to propter hiatum) is needed after péddXov. 
The meaning assigned in the note to 70 
péAAov ‘what Iam about to say’ does not 
seem to be justified by such examples as 6 
Adyos. In § 94 roivuy 
tov ovtwr dixaiwv TO I think Dobree’s 
insertion of trav before dixaiwy is needed. 
It is evident that tovovtwv dvrwv 7d is 
intended for predicate, and the article is 
required to make rovrwv dixaiwv the subject. 
96 rodro pev ev Tots VvopoLs 
tmdpxyov xaddv, Blass omits éorw with 
Aristides (p. 368 W, a reference I have 
vainly endeavoured to find) giving thus a 
very awkward participial sentence. § 26 
puxpov read by S and L seems to me 
required after jyépas pépos to strengthen 
the antithesis to mdvta rov xpdvov. There 
are some sentences, especially those begin- 
ning with ovxovy (as I should accent it), 
which I think would be improved by making 
them interrogative. Such are § 26 ovxovr 6 
KEKTNMEVOS, obros, doris av eis 
omit the comma before otros, considering 
that it refers to the 6 edzopav implied i in the 
preceding sentence, and make zao’ 
the answer to the question ; § 62 ovxovy 
aicxpov <i péhAovres emi 8 
.axovoer Ge, here the interrogative 
is suggested by the very form of the sentence 
and is much more vigorous than the cate- 
gorical The same may be said of the 
parallel sentence in § 71 ovKovy aicypov ei ai 
Mev Tapa Tous GAAows pevotow 
aire, THs map’ ipav povns TovT 
cera. In § 97 and at the end of § 28 
ovkovy is ulready made interrogative: I should 
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be disposed also to make it interrogative at 
the beginning of § 28. Similarly [ think 
Wolf and others were right in taking § 56 
éret’ as an interrogative 
sentence. 

The explanatory notes are in general all 
that could be desired, but here and there an 
additional note might perhaps have been 
given with advantage. Thus in § 57 idia 
pev Exactos oKorrel Tis ExdoTou 
cow?) 8 7) Kal 6 Gv 
Tro, TodTo od ido Tis av, 
GAN’ épyw, it might have been well to caution 
a careless reader against being misled by 
the parallelism and giving the same force to 
doris dv as to the preceding ris. § 109 rapa 
Tov Adyw peta TOV Ta 
AapBavovres, Reiske’s note is worth quoting, 
Adyw continetur ratio et oratio quibus res et 
causas nosiras parium wudicio subicimus. 
§ 117 rivos Epyov ; 
should not attention have been called to 
the rare use of the deliberative subjunctive 
in the third person? § 122 dc? roivwv pepe- 
ploba kat Ta TOV it might have been 
well to explain that xaé, which Bl. proposes 
to omit, refers to the previously mentioned 
classification of services. § 123 imrép av ye 
Tois ebpypevors Tas TYmas KaTadrcirev 
Schaefer’s version of this rather confusing 
clause might be quoted De dis autem quae se 
relinquere dicet adeptis honores. § 124 oi, ei 
Tov ddiKyoopey tw’ peilov’ 7) edar- 
rova, dewov éorww, here. too the construction 
is not free from ambiguity. § 127 ypddov 
yap apxiv Tod voyov, should not some notice 
be taken of the absence of the article? 
And since Cobet’s proposal to change ti 
paddy into ri is mentioned just below, 
would it not have been well to give examples 
of the former? § 24 ci 8 pycovew 
TW GAXov ovx Ov TPOTOY, 
two MSS. add xexrjoba after tpdzov, in 
which case idypypevov and tw’ adXov tpdrov 
are specified as different ways of getting 
possession, but omitting xexrjoba, the con- 
struction of tporov is not quite easy. 
Notes might also have been added on § 130 
éveyxeiv xopyyov, § 46 & Tovrous 
trokapBavour’ av <ixotws. In § 151 yap 
pOovetv, the note is ‘ép 
pOoveiv instead of dy, the exceptional con- 
struction is due to that of the parallel clause, 
pbovetv being very rarely followed by 
But is it not the case that the second éq’ ois 
depends on ériyzyyoav just as the first on 
the construction of being 
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understood from this? And is the genitive 
the common construction inthis sense ? 
Rost and Palm call it rare, and add ‘in 
diesem letzteren Sinne (neidisch, unwillig 
sein iiber etwas) setzt man sonst lieber ézi 
TW. 

I have noticed the following misprints : 
p. 34 n. on zpos fin. read 198 for 98; p. 43 
first note, read instead of ‘the middle 
sense’ the passive sense ; p. 87 1. 4 there 
should be a comma after de; p. 97 critical 
note 1. 1, cociecit ; p. 102 critical note 1. 2 


mompos ; p. 115 1. 9, the construction would 
be clearer if a dash were put after rodAdxis 
and before ddyjpe6’: the heading of the 
second note should be zoAAa—évaroxuvtias. 
On p. 1 1. 10 it would be well to have a 
reference to the n. on § 64; p. 8 n. on 
ddaipeioGar to the n. on § 17; there might 
also be a cross reference to oxomety and 
oxoreioba in § 54; on the order of «i and 
there should be cross references in 
§ 22 and § 46. 
J. B. Mayor. 


STEWART ON TRE VICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 
by J. A. Srewarr. Clarendon Press, 
1892. 2 Vols. £1 12s. 


In dealing with classical books that are 
largely used for educational purposes, it is 
both difficult and unwise to form a decided 
opinion as to the merits and defects of a new 
edition, until we have been able to test it 
by practical educational use. When we 
have made use of it side by side with other 
books in actual teaching, and when we have 
seen what our pupils, for whom it is more 
especially intended, make of it, we know 
pretty well its value. But a first rapid 
reading of our own can give us only a 
general impression, which we should not 
like to express as though it were final. 
Particularly is this the case with such a 
book as the Lthics, full of ditticulties and 
playing an enormous part in the studies of 
one at least of our English universities. 
Almost every page of Mr. Stewart’s edition 
ought to be not only read but carefully con- 
sidered, before a reviewer is in a position to 
give as deliberate and fair a judgment upon 
it as he would wish. Any one therefore 
writing before he has had time for this must 
necessarily desire his words to be taken for 
no more than a first impression is worth. 
It may be said at once that Mr. Stewart is 
thoroughly master of the subject. He knows 
not only his Hthics themselves, his Vicoma- 
chean Ethics, as only an experienced teacher 
can, but his Hudemian Ethics and his Great 
Ethics and his Aristotle in general and 
his Greek commentators on Aristotle. In 
every Aristotelian treatise there are many 
things that we shall misunderstand or under- 
stand imperfectly, unless we can bring the 
contents of other treatises to bear upon 


them. Of all these Mr. Stewart has a 
thorough knowledge. He has also taken 
pains to acquaint himself with all that has 
been written on the subject in recent times. 
Editions, dissertations, and stray notes have 
all been read. | With his Greek scholarship 
there is no fault to be found. A large 
knowledge of modern philosophy enables him 
to connect the theories of Aristotle with 
the discussions of modern times. Finally he 
brings a very sound understanding to the 
arduous task of interpreting Aristotle ; and, 
if we cannot always quite concur in his 
views, they are at any rate always those of 
a thoroughly competent critic. In general 
mastery of the subject every one must see 
that the new edition marks a very decided 
advance upon that of Sir Alexander Grant. 
The latter has perhaps been a little under- 
rated. It has gone through several editions 
and the later editions have suffered in 
reputation from the great inferiority of the 
earlier. The book was very much improved 
in its later form, and I am glad to see that 
Mr. Stewart speaks of it ‘ with the greatest 
respect, as an edition the value of which has 
steadily grown on me.’ The essays in the 
tirst volume are indeed excellent, and the 
commentary contains much that is useful for 
students. But Mr. Stewart has perhaps a 
larger and sounder acquaintance with the 
Aristotelian philosophy as a whole, and his 
discussions and explanations of difficulties 
will be found much superior to those of 
Grant. 

It seems to me however on a first reading 
that there are some drawbacks to the 
superiority of the new edition. Mr. Stewart’s 
learning is almost an encumbrance to the 
book, at least if we look at it as a book in 
which men are to begin their: study of the 
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Ethics. 1 cannot help fearing that, though 
many of the notes will be found extremely 
useful, many others will be too deep and 
Jearned for the ordinary reader. Mr. Stewart 
remarks somewhere that the logic of a 
science ‘is of very little use to one beginning 
the science’ though it may be ‘an invaluable 
guide to the experienced enquirer.’ Some- 
thing of the kind may possibly prove true 
of portions of his own book, such for instance 
as the formidable note with which the com- 
mentary begins, a note (I venture to say) 
which will fill the beginner with despair. 
If Aristotle’s views on ‘good’ cannot be 
conveyed in a simpler and less difficult form, 
they had much better be reserved for a later 
note. Beginners—and it must be for begin- 
ners mainly that Mr. Stewart is writing— 
should be introduced to things by degrees 
and not have great fundamental doctrines 
propounded to them at once, unless this can 
ve done so simply that they hardly know it. 
It Mr. Stewart were writing only for college 
tutors, it would be different ; but in that 
case a good deal of his matter might have 
been omitted altogether. Writing as he 
really is mainly for the men who year after 
year are offering the ALthics for an examina- 
tion, he might, [ think, have rendered his 
valuable book much more useful, and yet not 
have sacrificed anything of its scientific 
value, by adjusting it a little more skilfully 
to practical needs. From this practical 
point of view I doubt very much the wisdom 
of quoting in full most of the passages in 
Plato, Aristotle, the Greek commentators, 
and others, to which he has occasion to refer. 
Of course he proceeds on the theory that a 
passage quoted in the note is more likely to 
be read than one simply referred to and 
perhaps not very accessible, and for this 
there is something to be said. But on the 
other hand the notes become very lengthy 
and disheartening, and men cease to read 
them on that account. Moreover the bulk 
and the cost of the book are prodigiously 
increased. Here are two large octavo volumes, 
published at thirty-two shillings, containing 
a thousand pages between them, yet con- 
taining no Greek text at all, requiring (as 
Mr. Stewart himself, I think, indicates) to 
be supplemented by the reading of several 
of Grant’s essays, and not unfrequently 
passing over small or even fairly large points 
that really need elucidation. Surely in many 
cases it would be quite enough to say that 
the meaning is established or illustrated by 
such and such a passage elsewhere and leave 
those to whom the passage is really useful 
to turn it up. 


Passing from these practical questions, the 
reviewer must endeavour to do justice to the 
great knowledge and ability which Mr. 
Stewart brings to bear on his work. 
Many of the notes on Aristotelian terms 
and on the leading doctrines or more obscure 
passages of the book are excellent and full 
of instruction. Any one who masters this 
commentary will have a very sound and 
ample knowledge of the Lthics, and indeed 
of more than the Hithics. What I have said 
above of the almost too learned character of 
the notes implies that everything treated of 
is treated of thoroughly. There is nothing 
showy or superficial, nothing simply elegant 
or ‘ suggestive.’ Everything is worked out 
conscientiously and exhaustively. An Aristo- 
telian scholar needs very considerable mental 
powers of his own, if he is to make much of 
his knowledge, and here again Mr. Stewart 
stands the test. He is master ot his know- 
ledge, even if we cannot say that he wears 
his learning lightly, and he interprets usually 
with judgment as well as acuteness. Any 
rashness or extravagance is impossible to 
him. The only thing that could at all be 
thought to deserve such a name is the ten- 
dency, carried surely a little too far, to put 
Aristotle into terms of Herbert Spencer and 
make the Greek philosopher talk about 
organisms aud adaptation to social environ- 
ment as naturally as if he had called himself 
a Synthetic Philosopher. Of course there 
is no harm in pointing out any correspon- 
dence there may be between the ideas of the 
two philosophers, or rather it is a very proper 
and reasonable thing to do. But affinity 
should not be turned into identity, nor 
Aristotle explained as though he really 
meant just what Mr. Spencer says. But 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Stewart now and then does this. Witness 
the following extracts from pages 4 and 5 of 
the first volume: ‘the evéaimwv lives and 
there is nothing better than his life. His 
nature is a Adyos, or organism, dp60s, balanced 
in all its parts’: and again ‘the morally 
excellent man, however, acts in a@ manner 
which would be inexplicable unless the cidos 
of Human Nature were such as_ the 
“thinker” is conscious of it (sic). The 
morally excellent man may be said to have 
a practical, as distinguished from a specula- 
tive knowledge of it. He knows it as an 
épOds Adyos, or organism maintaining itself 
with difficulty in an environment liable to 
be disturbed by sensations and passions.’ 
To compare with such an 
organism or the idea of it would be all very 
well, but it is suiely going too far to identity 
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them. Aristotle himself had a way of 
making earlier philosophers talk his own 
language and use his own technical terms. 
Perhaps it is a just retribution for his offence 
that he is in turn made totalk the language of 
a modern school. In the same way I cannot 
think it very helpful with regard to the 
Platonic Ideas to say that they ‘ answer, in 
part, to our Laws of Nature ’—certainly Mr. 
Stewart adds in a note that in part they 
answer to the ‘Categories of the Under- 
standing ’-—without some explanation of 
how much or how little is meant by 
‘answer.’ 

I go on to mention a few matters of 
interpretation in which it seems possible to 
dissent from Mr. Stewart’s judgment, though 
I do so with all respect to his carefully 
formed opinion. I do not myself think it 
possible to reconcile what we read about 
dpet?) pvowxy in vi. 13 with the beginning of 
ii. 1, and as Mr. Stewart thinks, if I under- 
stand him rightly, that the two Books were 
not written by the same person, there is less 
need for him to attempt to do so. How he 
does it may be seen pretty well from the 
opening words of a note on ii. 1, ‘ otdenia 
tov dperov pica eyyivera} 
only those dperai are called which 
result from training under voyos; for there 


are gvoixai dperai (see E.N. vi. 13). The 
difference, however, between 
and 76cx7 dpery is that the former does not, 
like the latter, involve the whole man.’ From 
the note on vi. 13, 1 it appears that he Jays 
stress on the words aitas 


in ii, 1, 3. But I take it 76cm) cannot 
reasonably be identified, as on this explana- 
tion it is, with xupia. "Aperi is just 
as much as dperi Kupia is. can- 
not connote the degree or power of dpery : it 
connotes nothing in the world but that part 
of a man’s nature with which the excellence 
has to do, and more especially by antithesis 
that it is not a matter, or not mainly a 
matter, of intellect, not d:avoyrixy. As for 
the dvvapis (according to Mr. Stewart more 
than a dvvayis) spoken of in zedvxoor 
it isa dvvayus, Which human 
beings possess and animals do not, of both 
virtue and vice. Aristotle in this place 
would have said just as readily that we were 
mepuxores the vices, meaning that 
mere animal nature is incapable of either 
virtue or vice, while men are ‘ of a nature to 
acquire’ one or the other or something of 
both, and this is indeed what he goes on to 
explain with perfect clearness in the rest of 
the chapter. Nothing in Book vi. or in the 
Hist. Anim. viii. 1 can upset the evident 


meaning of this chapter, and we are not to 
give it an unnatural interpretation because 
the theory seems to us too strongly 
stated. 

In regard to Book vi. another matter may 
be mentioned on which I venture to differ from 
Mr. Stewart—the question of the number 
of the intellectual excellences. Mr. Stewart 
with Zeller holds them to be five in number, 
But Pranti and Rassow seem more correct 
in maintaining that, strictly speaking, there 
are only two, codia and ¢povyors. Of the 
five éfas these are the only two which are 
explicitly called dperad in Book vi. : they are 
spoken of especially and together in the last 
part of the Book: and it is distinctly implied 
in vi. 1, 7 that there is only one Bedrioty 
égis for each of the ‘parts’ of which the 
writer is speaking. As to vots and érurtyp, 
which are the components of godia, no difli- 
culty arises. Neither is by itself fully dpery, 
because each needs to be supplemented by 
the other and is imperfect, is not the BeAtiory 
ééis of its part, without the other. I admit 
the difficulty of disposing of réyvy according 
to this scheme ; but it does not outweigh the 
considerations on the other side. It is not 
the only point about 7éyvy on which the 
Aristotelian theory seems incomplete. In 
Book v. a word of protest seems proper 
against Mr. Stewart’s treatment of 10 
avturerovG0s, Or justice in exchange, as a part 
of distributive justice. It is true of course 
that ‘ particular justice’ is at first explicitly 
divided into two parts only, corrective and 
distributive, and we might therefore think 
that commercial justice, if I may so eall 70 
avrurerovOds, must be included under one or 
the other of these. But, considering the 
shocking condition of Book v. (whether this 
is due to misadventure or to the original 
writing), we cannot lay much stress on such 
an argument us this, and everything else, I 
should say, points to 76 dvturerovOos being a 
third subdivision side by side with the other 
two. Mr. Stewart maintains (i. p. 449) that 
‘this view errs in failing to recognize in 7 
éxdvotos GAAayy the most important instance 
of dtavopi ard, Kowov—that in which 
the “distribution of wealth” is made ac- 
cording to “economic laws” which express 
the “will of the state,” or reveal its essence, 
more significantly than any legislative or 
executive measures dealing with “ distribu- 
tion” can do,’ and he writes elsewhere (i. 
p. 418) ‘the farmer receives the reward of 
his labour in the form of the coat which a 
settled social system allows him to get im 
exchange for his corn from the tailor.’ 
Whether this is the right way of viewing the 
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matter in itself, we have not now to ask. 
Our only question is whether this is what 
Aristotle, or the writer of Book v., meant, 
and I cannot myself see any reason for 
supposing him to have meant it. Distribu- 
tive justice deals with common property, 
that which is no one man’s property until the 
distribution has been made: commercial 
justice (according to the writer) deals with 
the terms on which individuals should 
exchange those things in which each of them 
respectively has a property which may be 
called absolute. It is only by a loose or at 
least au equivocal use of words that we 
speak of the various possessions of indi- 
viduals as composing in the aggregate the 
‘national wealth’ or ‘the wealth of the 
country.’ The word ‘distribution’ is equally 
equivocal, for ‘the distribution of wealth’ 
in the mouth of an economist no more implies 
a distributor or distributing agency than 
‘the distribution of species’ implies it to a 
biologist. Of course Mr. Stewart is perfectly 
aware of these obvious truths and finds 
them unconvincing. But what positive 
evidence can he allege in favour of his own 
view! There is not a word about ‘ distribu- 
tion’ in the chapter on commercial justice, 
and the definition of distributive justice in 
v. 2,12 evidently (I should say) refers to 
things that are common and divisible in the 
strictest or, if Mr. Stewart prefers it, in the 
narrowest sense, and does not cover propertiy 
that is already in individual hands. On 
another point, the precise sphere of correc- 
tive justice in relation to éxovou ovvadddy- 
pata, Mr. Stewart has not convinced me 
that ‘the judicial rectification of the terms 
themselves’ of a bargain was any part of 
the writer’s meaning: nor can I agree with 
him and Dr. Jackson in thinking that the 
amas Sixacov and the dikacov of v. 
6, 4 are to be distinguished from one another. 
To mention one or two other matters in 
other parts of the #thics—he uses rather 
ambiguous language on what seems to me 
perfectly clear, that Bios réActos is an expres- 
sion referring to duration of time and not 
including any reference to circumstances : 
his explanation of vii. 3, 14 is to my mind 
very doubtful: he is surely wrong in assuming 
that ray in x. 9, 23 
necessarily means ‘the constitutions collected 
by me’: and, though he may be right in 
thinking with Susemihl (Mr. Newman seems 
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not to agree with them) that the two con- 
cluding sections of the Hthics are spurious, 
it can hardly be the case that the Lthics 
stopped short at $21 without an explicit 
statement of what the whole chapter is 
leading up to, namely the necessity of 
working out some principles for ourselves ; 
in other words, if the two sections are 
spurious, they must have taken the place of 
something which was genuine. 

If I may call attention to a few things 
that strike me as omissions, I would suggest 
that some analysis of the Aristotelian ex- 
pression ‘parts of the soul’ is wanted, and 
some further examination of the word 
eddayovia, which Mr. Stewart still renders 
without much explanation by the very 
misleading ‘happiness’: that the doctrine 
of the mean would admit of fuller and clearer 
statement : and that in particular Aristotle’s 
own admission that there are some actions 
and feelings which do not admit of the mean 
should be corrected as an obvious fallacy. 
But there are many comparatively small 
things, on which notes would be useful, and 
which are here passed over. In so bulky a 
book a much more copious index would be 
welcome. 

I have said nothing about Mr. Stewart’s 
treatment of the text or interpretation of 
ditticult Greek, because these are of less 
general interest. Following Bywater’s text 
in the main, though differing from it now 
and then, he shows always a competent 
judgment of his own and has evidently given 
much time and trouble to textual matters. 
There would be some convenience in keeping 
the textual and the other notes distinct, but 
no doubt it would be difficult to manage sat- 
isfactorily. In explaining obscure places, 
there is always plenty of room for legitimate 
difference of opinion, and Mr. Stewart will 
not expect his readers always to agree with 
him, but here ayain his judgment is very 
careful and sound, 

I should much regret if anything I have 
said suggests that 1 do not duly appreciate 
the great and sterling merits of the book. 
I appreciate them so much and think the 
book so capable of becoming an immense 
assistance to the study of Aristotle, that I 
should rejoice to see it in a shorter and 
simpler form. 

Herserr Ricwarps. 
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RAABE'’S APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 


Die Apologie des Aristides by Dr. R. RaaBe 
(Harnack’s Texte u. Unters. ix. 1, 1892). 
Mk. 8.50. 


Tus valuable tract contains a translation 
into German of the Syriac version of the 
Apology, discovered by Mr. Rendel Harris 
at Mount Sinai and published in the first 
number of the Cambridge Zeaxts and Studies. 
Dr. Raabe has given us at the same time an 
important study on the relation between 
the Syriac version, the fragment of the 
Armenian version, and the Greek text 
preserved in ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat’ ; and 
he has added a series of notes illustrating 
the Apology from classical and post-classical 
sources, 

Thanks to the immense pains taken by 
Prof. Bensly, who not only revised the 
Syriac text by the aid of Mr. Harris’s 
photographs but also allowed himself to be 
consulted at every point in the revision of 
the English translation, it was not to be 
expected that much new light would 
be thrown on the subject in the course of 
its translation into German, although Dr. 


Raabe’s work is evidently done with the 


greatest care. He is probably right in his 
rendering (c. vii. ad fin.) *zerstért durch 
die elemente,’ as against ‘more corrupted 
than the elements.’ Dr. Nestle’s important 
notes in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wiss. 
Theol. were not published in time to assist 
him, but it may be well to call attention to 
them here. Dr. Nestle quotes authorities 
to show that Nasoew in the second Title, 
although literally equivalent to ravroxpdtrwp, 
is sometimes used as a _ rendering of 
avtoxpatwp. This removes a serious difficulty 
and justifies the English as against the 
German translation. Dr. Nestle also 
suggests that as an explanatory 
epithet of ‘the Christians’ (¢. ii. ad fin.) is 
meant to correspond to ypyorot. ‘This is 
very tempting, but it is not clear that his 
references prove his point. 

Dr. Raabe’s greatest service is his inde- 
pendent examination of the comparative 
merits of the Syriac and Greek forms of 
the Apology. He shows I think conclusively 
that the Greek division into ‘three races of 
men ’—Idolaters (subdivided into Chaldeans, 
Greeks and Egyptians), Jews and Chris- 
tians—must be the original classification, 
as opposed to the fourfold division of the 
Syriac and Armenian—Barbarians, Greeks, 


Jews and Christians : because it corresponds 
to the whole plan of the book, whereas the 
latter arrangement does not. When we 
remember that the Jews are ‘ barbarians’ 
even in Josephus (4. J. prooem. i. 2), and 
that we have tpirw yéver of the Christians 
in the ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ which Aristides 
has used, we may accept this position as a 
firm basis for further criticism (cf. Teats 
and Studies, I. i. p. 90). We may go on 
with Dr. Raabe to regard the preliminary 
descriptions of the ‘four races’ in the 
Syriac as partly interpelated and partly 
displaced ; and, as the Armenian fragment 
agrees with the Syriac at this point, we 
must probably also accept his conclusion 
that both these versions were made from a 
Greek form of the Apology which had been 
already considerably modified from the 
original. The effect of this criticism is to 
heighten considerably the value of the 
Greek text preserved in ‘ Barlaam and 
Josaphat.’ After the elaborate and schol- 
arly investigations of Dr. Raabe the Greek 
text must be regarded as by far the most 
trustworthy evidence to the original work. 
At a few points we can prove that the 
Greek has been modified by the author of 
‘ Barlaain and Josaphat’ ; we can also prove 
by the aid of the ‘ Preaching of Peter’ that 
several passages of the original are preserved 
in the Syriac and have been omitted from 
the Greek. But it must be hazardous to 
refer anything to the original on the sole 
authority of the Syriac, or even when the 
Syriac and Armenian coincide. This canon 
will condemn some beautiful sentences of 
the Syriac which embellish the picture of 
the early life of the Christian Society ; but 
we are more than compensated by our 
increased confidence in the Greek text as 
giving us almost the entire Apology in the 
very words of Aristides himself. 

Dr. Raabe’s notes are a mine of informa- 
tion upon the mythological allusions which 
form so large a part of the Apology, and 
they again and again bear out his views 
with regard to the Syriac version. The 
Syriac supplements frequently break down 
under examination, and prove to be the 
work of a later writer insufficiently ac- 
quainted with heathen worships of the 
second century. The classical student of 
mythology will find much to interest him in 
the Apology itself and in these elucidations 
of it. 
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The circumstances under which the 
Apology was first published rendered it 
inevitable that there should be a certain 
conflict of opinion between Mr. Harris's 
Introduction and the Appendix. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that Dr. Raabe has 
adopted an entirely independent position, 
and has chosen to write as if nothing had 
been already said on the problems in 
question. As he does not reprint either 
the Syriac or the Greek text, it was surely 
necessary that he should state where each 
of these was to be looked for by students : 
for the Greek text he refers both to 


Boissonade and to the Zeats and Studies ; 
but he does not state where the Syriac text, 
from which he translates, may be found, 


125 


still less does he give its pagination as a 
help to readers who may wish to refer from 
the German to the Syriac; and, what is 
most extraordinary, he makes no mention of 
Mr. Rendel Harris as the scholar to whom 
the discovery was due. Infact Mr. Harris’s 
name does not, I think, occur in the book 
at all, except in three foot-notes in which, 
by an odd coincidence, he is given credit 
for suggestions for which, as a more careful 
reading would have shown, he was not 
responsible, The very modest tone in which 
Dr. Raabe puts forth his own work is suffi- 
cient proof that this curious oversight is 
not intentional. 
J. ARMITAGE Roprnson. 


WILKINS’S EDITION OF THE DE ORATORE. 


In 1879 Professor Wilkins published an 
edition of the first book of Cicero’s De 
Oratore, with introduction and notes. The 
second book followed in 1881. Second 
editions of these works appeared in 1888 
and 1890 respectively, showing that the 
editor had not forsaken his old love ; else 
we might have despaired of seeing his 
recension of book third, with a like full 
commentary. At last this third part is in 
our hands, completing a task which deserves 
special and emphatic recognition. The three 
volumes bound together make an octavo of 
573 pages, issued from the Clarendon Press. 

Dr. Wilkins is peculiarly qualified for 
this task. He combines German thorough- 
ness with English clear-sightedness. His 
previous studies and editorial work had 
prepared the way for this magnum opus. 
He was in touch with a company of English 
scholars, of like spirit and erudition with 
himself. Three of these are frequently 
named in his notes; Dr. Reid, Dr. Roby 
and Dr. Sandys. He has availed himself 
of the best and the latest results of 
German scholarship. 

No inferior scholar should edit this 
treatise on Oratory. Cicero had a passion 
for teaching, as well as for speaking. He 
writes, not as a professor in the lecture- 
room, but as a soldier from the field. He is 
fond of alluding to his own triumphs, but 
he is eager to show others how to win a like 
success. Such teachings have a directness, a 
life-likeness, an authority, which give them 
an unrivalled interest. In the following 


century Quintilian made a more complete 
and systematic presentation of the subject, 
and sought to preserve the Ciceronian style 
he so much admired. But one can feel the 
difference between the petted rhetorician 
and the practised political orator. Demo- 
sthenes left no guide-book to oratory. 
Chatham and Webster carried their secret 
to the grave. Cicero alone of the world’s 
great orators patiently revealed the methods 
of his art. His exposition, in this fullest of 
his oratorical treatises, deserves the best 
attention of English scholarship—an at-. 
tention which it has now received. 

Dr. Wilkins’s introduction to this edition 
is sufficiently full. He claims for the De 
Vratore a superlative rank among the mani- 
fold works of its author. Cicero was inter- 
ested in philosophy, but he was much more 
interested in oratory. He elaborated this 
work with great care, and gave it the finish 
of his best style. The different parts are 
particularly adapted to the several inter- 
locutors. Crassus and Antonius are the 
most prominent, and discourse on the chief 
‘parts of oratory’: but others are brought 
in to impart life to the discussion, and to 
treat of minor themes. The introduction 
gives a satisfactory account of all these 
characters in the drama. Crassus heads the 
list, as the speaker most fully representing 
Cicero’s own views. Antonius follows ; 
then the younger men, Sulpicius and Cotta. 
These characters appear throughout the 
dialogue : the augur Scaevola takes part in 
the first book, Catulus and Caesar the orator 
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in the second and third. Of these seven men, 
four were put to death; another died from 
illness induced by political strife; another 
from a wound received in battle: Scaevola 
alone reached a peaceful old age. Cicero 
himself was to be a still more illustrious 
victim of the turbulent last century of the 
Roman Republic. 

The most important portion of the intro- 
duction is the ‘Sketch of the History of 
Rhetoric.’ Here, of course, Greek eloquence 
receives the first and fullest treatment, as is 
the case in the Orator of Dr. Sandys. The 
list of Greeks who taught or practised 
oratory is a long one, from the Sicilian 
Corax down to the Rhodian Molon. ‘These 
were accidental outlying termini: the 
culmination of Greek oratory could be 
nowhere else than at Athens. It was 
Athens that made Roman oratory possible. 
Cicero himself, in the rutus, prefaced his 
account of Roman eloquence with an 
enumeration of Greek forerunners. The 
Attic Ten, and most of all Demosthenes, 
were standing models for public speakers at 
Rome, especially from the time of Crassus, 

Dr. Wilkins’s account of the rise of 
Roman eloquence deals less with persons 
than with treatises: the Brutus suftices for 
the former. Especially full is his analysis 
of the treatise ad Herennium, long incorrectly 
attributed to Cicero, whose name is now 
displaced by that of Corniticius. This 
analysis, including comparisons with Herma- 
goras, Aristotle, and other Greek writers, 
and still more with Cicero and Quintilian, 
occupies eight of these full pages, and 
shows how formal and dry was the rhetori- 
cal teaching at Rome till Cicero gave it 
life. 

Before Rome had an oratory of its own, 
the Greeks had themselves lapsed from the 
Attic standard. As at a later time the 
Silver Age marked degeneration at Rome, 
so in the Greek-speaking world there was 
a decadence from the liberty and the health- 
ful political activity of the golden era. 
Oratory could not but share this decadence. 
The new type was named Asiatic, but it was 
not confined to Asia. Athens itself was no 
longer Attic. This degenerate eloquence 
was nearer to Cicero’s time, and might 
easily have swept him into its train, as it 
did Hortensius. It is more to his credit 
than we are apt to think that he resisted 
its false attractions, and fixed his gaze on 
the earlier and purer models. He was 
indeed criticized by younger contemporaries 
as not conforming to the best standards ; 
but he shows in the Brutus how flexible and 


various were the Attic exemplars, ~ and 
proves his right to the Attic name. Landor 
may be quoted : ‘ Asiatic never was Cicero, 
though he sometimes wore at the bottom 
of his rhetorician robe a flounce too many,’ 
Drs. Wilkins and Sandys both deny a 
separate standing to the school of 
Rhodes. 

Our editor gives a satisfactory _ history 
of the text of the De Oratore, naming the 
various MSS. available for collation. These 
were all imperfect (codices mutili) up to 
Landriani’s great discovery at Lodi, in 1422, 
The copy which he found was lost by 
Barziza of Milan, and it is uncertain how 
much of it was transcribed. It supplied the 
missing portions of the work; but the 
codices mutili still retain the higher author. 
ity. Dr. Wilkins prints the chief variations 
in connection with his text, and in the notes 
devotes considerable space to the most 
knotty passages. In a few instances, e.g. 
1. 202, he is compelled to say, ‘The reading 
of the MSs. makes no sense.” He does not 
hesitate to dispute the judgment of pre 
ceding editors, and often supplements his 
own opinion by a * happy conjecture’ of 
Dr. Reid. 

In general the notes show abundantly the 
editor’s ability and mdustry. More than 
this, they gave evidence of rare editorial 
sanity. In dealing with such varied and 
confusing material, it needs a sound judg- 
ment to take invariably the right path, and 
to avoid profitless digressions. For the De 
Oratore there is no safer guide than Dr. 
Wilkins. 

Much attention has been given to points 
of history, of biography, of government and 
law, of custdéms, and of literary allusion. 
Cicero’s writings bristle with references to 
all these things, and his expounder must 
patiently follow in many byways. Even 
where the author only stopped to glance at 
a name, a fact, a common-place of tradition 
or imagination, or threw in a_ striking 
figure of speech, the editor must show what 
it was that mvited the pause, or suggested 
the allusion. Such side-paths make his task 
laborious. Notice e.g. in the first book, the 
explanation of decursus honorwm (1), urbanae 
tribus (38), centumviri (173) still left obscure, 
pater patratus (181), duodecim scripta (21%), 
hastae amentatue (242) ; in the second book, 
Persium non curo legere (25), suscipere aud 
recipere causam (101) [cf. the more general 
accipere (114)|, lex Thoria (284): in the 
third book, the schools of the Academy (68), 
politict philosophi (109), Cicero’s periods 
(186), the mask of Roscius (221). There 
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are full citations relating to the stock 
figures of speech. 

The notes are not less ample in thar 
treatment of word-meanings, and to the 
scholar this is one of their chiet merits. 
There is no undue display of derivations, 
though the editor does not hesitate to 
criticize what he deems a wrong conjecture. 
Where the etymology is not in doubt, there 
is often an opportunity for nice discrimina- 
tions of meaning, in the uses of single words, 
and in the comparison of so-called synonyms. 
Out of very many instances the following 
may serve as specimens : in book i., callidus 
and peritus (48 and 109), perurbanus (72), 
probare and probabilis (129), the words for 
wit and humour(159), recordatio and memoria 
(228), tmportunus (230), hebes and rudis 
(248). Perhaps the nicest of these discrimi- 
nations is s.v. subtilis (17). In the second 
book, we may note importare (53), reverens 
(122), educere and educare (124), claudicare 
(249), notatio (358). In Book iii. depulsus 
(11), vetus and antiquus (28), mendicus (92) 
recuperare and usurpare (110), obsoletum 
[verbum] (150), obtinere (224). Adhaerescere 
(37) scarcely needs the label of a * curious 
use,’ for so natural a metaphor. In books 
i, and ii, the number of words translated is 
largely increased in the second editions, 
and the renderings are always helpful. 

The notes have little to say of the com- 
mon-places of grammar. Orthography is 
occasionally discussed, as in quattuor (i. 97), 
uti (119), eloquenti (259). Syntactical con- 
structions are sparingly noticed, as with con- 
cedere (i. 56), swadere (i. 251), the ‘ precipi- 
tation of verbs’ (i. 10U), /aborare (ii. 8) [ef. 
rut. 184), implorare (ii. 144), awribus 
accidere (iil. 29), tungere (iii. 55), multum 
maius (iii. 92), meminisse (iii. 333). (Ques- 
tions on the border line of the indicative and 
the subjunctive moods receive little discus- 
sion. (‘There is a vacillation between the 
terms subjunctive and conjunctive.) Dr. 
Wilkins is conservative on the point of the 
‘subjunctive of repeated action’ in Cicero : 
see Hale’s ‘cum constructions,’ p.232, and 
the increased list of examples in the German 
translation, p. 284. ‘Though not agreeing 
with the American professor, he mentions 
his production with respect, and quotes the 
phrase ‘character of the situation’ (ii.2). 

The notes are enlivened by illustrations 
from things modern and English: e.g. the 
House of Commons (ii.333), the actor 
Liston (289). In connection with i.85 
(bene moratae) there might well be a reference 
to 11.184. Under ii.233 there is a needless 


repetition from i. 38. 
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A glance at the very full and excellent 
Index shows the varying uses and combina- 
tions of Cicero’s words. See e.g. agere, artes, 
caput, causa, commentatio, discrepare, efferre, 
Jides, fugere, genus, locus, modus, numerus, 
occupare, oratio, 08, partes, ponere, princeps, 
prudentia, quaestio, ratio, referre, sensus,, 
sequi, studium, tempus, tenere, vis. The 
index is well nigh a lexicon, translating 
many more words than are touched on in 
the notes. 

Dr. Wilkins’s straightforwardness leads 
him into some harshness of animadversion, 
which seems to have grown upon him in 
the notes of the third book. Is it an un- 
conscious infection from certain German 
philologists? A ‘very bad mistake’ is at- 
tributed to Calvert (11). (The succeeding 
note acknowledges an error of his own in 
the introduction.) | Under 62 Piderit makes 
a ‘strange slip, and Sorof ‘blunders as , 
badly.’ In 139 the latter is guilty of an 
‘extraordinary oversight.’ Lewis aud 
Short’s Lexicon is soundly rated: ‘not as 
L. and 8. absurdly put it’ (86); an L. and 
S. rendering in 200 is ‘quite erroneous’ ; 
‘L. and 8. are quite wrong here’ (208). 
A rule of good Dr. Reid is ‘ upset,’ in treat- 
ing of memini (i.33). Why need the faulty 
work ot others be mentioned at all? In 
annotating an immortal treatise, may not 
ephemeral personalities be wholly elimina- 
ted ¢ 

We note a few errors of the printer, or 
oversights in re-editing. References to the 
re-written introduction are incorrectly given 
under i. 10, 14, 16, 17, 18, 22, 47, 86 dis, 
142, 143; ii. 32, 160, 307. Introduction, 
p- 9, for Brut. 44, read 43: under i. 32, for 
cogita, read cogitata ; 40, for Brut. 27. 10, 
read 27. 105; 114, for Brut. 47. 114, read 
174: ii. 37, for uz, read vi; 320, strike out 
i. after Brut.; 316. 366, for sc. read ie.: 
lis. 9 n., for Catullus, read Catulus ; 21, for 
Brut. 35. 152, read 132 ; 220, for Brut. 151, 
read 141. In index, s.v. urbanitas, for i. 
77, read i.72. In i. 44 prodabilis (of thing, 
not of person) would find closer parallels in 
63 and 240. Underi. 141 the editor must 
be asked for the meaning intended in the 
phrase ‘the general exception of some word.’ 
‘ Firstly’ does not look well under iii. 144. 
As a whole, Dr. Wilkins’s work is marked 
by unusual accuracy-—not only in the Latin 
sense (i.38), but in the English sense as 
well. 

Some of us remember the time when the 
best editions of the Ve Oratore had a very 
meagre outfit of annotation, scant introduc- 
tions, and no index. Professor Kingsley’s 
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for example had short Latin ‘Arguments,’ 
four duodecimo pages of introduction, hardly 
more than two dozen pages of notes. There 
was a fear lest the student should receive 
too much assistance. The change to the 
present superb edition is most striking. 
Here the student is not lifted over all the 
difficult places: he is led to do more hard 
work by finding before him the most tempt- 
ing lines of research. He does more than 
translate so many pages of Latin: he learns 
to compare the treatise with kindred writ- 
ings of Cicero himself and of other rhetori- 
cians, Greek and Roman ; to trace the history 
of a noble art, through noble exemplars ; to 
understand the troubled times in which the 
orator lived, and the studies to which he 
resorted for consolation ; to meet his teachers 
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and contemporaries ; to scan anew the his 
torical and literary setting of this valuable 
work ; to see what perils of oblivion it has 
survived ; to appreciate the labour required 
in searching out and clarifying the original 
text; to understand the principles of sound 
criticism and interpretation. 

We have to thank Dr. Wilkins for his 
wise directions in these and other lines of 
study. We congratulate him on the com- 
pletion of a helpful and noble work. It is 
in itself a reward to link his name, for this 
generation at least, with the completest 
oratorical treatise of the greatest Roman 
orator. 

Martin 

University of California. 


ST. GEORGE STOCK’S EDITION OF THE PRO SEXTO ROSCIO. 


Cicero pro Sex. Roscio: with Introduction 
and Notes: by Sr. George Stock, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press, 1890). 3s. 6d. 


Tuis is a good piece of work, complete in all 


its parts. The introduction contains a 
section on Rhetoric which will be found 
useful by students who have not already 
traversed the same ground under the fuller 
guidance of Prof. A. 8. Wilkins (introd. to 
de Oratore I.). The statement that Cicero 
belonged to the ‘ Khodian School’ of oratory 
is somewhat crude. Blass (as quoted by 
Landgraf, pro S. ‘osc. p. 121) combats the 
existence of such a school as intermediate 
between the Atticand Asiatic schools. The 
Rhodians are indebted to Cicero (e.g. Brut. 
§ 51) for this erection into independence. 
Gratitude to his master Molon prompted it : 
and further, it was natural that having 
identified the ‘genus grande dicendi’ and 
‘genus tenue’ with the Asiatic and Attic 
schools respectively, he should attribute the 
‘genus medium’ to the Rhodians. But 
Dionysius Halic. tells us that the latter took 
the Attic Hyperides as their model; and 
they may best be regarded as ‘ part of the 
Atticizing reaction against the degenerate 
Asiatic style of their day’ (Sandys, Orator 
p. XXXvii., also notes on $$ 20, 25). In his 
rhetoric, as in other things, Cicero himself 
belongs to the ‘ eclectic school.’ 

A word on a few points in the notes. In 
§ 15, a reference to Quint. iv. 2, 129 would 
have indicated this ‘initium a persona 


factum’ as a normal opening of a narratio. 
In § 57 litteram illam...ita vehementer ad 
caput adfigent, the Schol. Gronov. refers 
the letter K to the ‘coudemno’ of the jurors’ 
voting-tablet, the ‘littera tristis’ of Mi. 
§ 15. It is generally explained by a hypo- 
thesis, which lacks all other support 
(v. Ernesti, Clav. Ciceron. sub voce. lex 
Remmia), that calumniatores were literally 
branded with a K. But the diction seems 
remote from the usual phrases inurere, 
inscriptio frontis (Sen. de ira iii. 3, 6): and 
is surely chosen merely for the sake of a 
humorous antithesis to ‘crura suffringeut’ : 
caput referring in actual tact only to the 
civil disabling of false accusers. So in 
Cluent. § 129 censoriae severitatis nota 
inuretur ; where a literal branding is out of 
the question. In § 64 servus quisquam, it 
must be by a lapsus calami that quisyuam is 
called a subst. ; cp. notes on §$ 74, 94 on 
its adjectival use. In § 65 it is misleading 
to compare the use of non modo before ne.. 
quidem with ody érws, which can be trans- 
lated ‘ not only not ’ even before the positive 
dAXa kai (Goodwin § 707, 8). The imperf. 
subj. used as a past potential, to express a 
case possible in the past, occurs more than 
once without receiving its true explanation. 
In § 92 impellerent is explained as depen- 
dent on esse ‘an imperfect infin.’ We 
prefer to call this, with possent of § 91 and 
poneret of § 102 (these two verbs are under 
the regimen of ut and receive no explana- 
tion from Mr. Stock), and finally § 103 
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(wrongly explained) Africanus...si sua res 
ageretur, testimonium non diceret, a potential 
denoting a case possible in the past ; in fact 
the analogue of the pres. subj. in protasis 
and apodosis in primary time. (Since writing 
this I have read Prof. Sonnenschein’s paper 
on the Prospective Subjunctive, Classical 
Review, February 1893, with which I think 
I am here in general accord.) In § 112 
Mr. Stock accepts Kayser’s insertion of non 
before posse: not so Landgraf, who reads 
minime leve for minime grave, suspecting 
that grave is a gloss which has displaced leve 
in the text. Certainly Cicero represents the 
commission given to T. Roscius Capito by 
his fellow-townsmen as a very important one. 
But the antithesis between grave and leve is 
quite Ciceronian. The sense of the ordinary 
text is—‘ You undertake a responsibility 
which you think you can meet, and which 
seems far from grave to those who are 
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serious enough themselves: [and yet you 
fail to fulfil it]. So you are false to your 
trust.’ A link seems wanting in the 
thought, whatever reading we take. 

In § 139 nostri isti nobiles, a depth of 
meaning is discovered in the words, of which 
Cicero himself was certainly unconscious : 
‘this combination of two pronouns of 
different persons exactly expressing Cicero’s 
position on the outside of the aristocratical 
party.’ The wave of the hand with which 
he spoke must have been as significant as 
Lord Burleigh’s memorable nod. Equally 
questionable is the suggestion in § 23 of the 
Vergilian meaning ‘ corpse’ for funus ; and 
the derivation in § 38 of nequam (‘ne quam 
frugem habet’), which should surely be re- 
garded as originally a negative adverb forma- 
tion (cp. perquam) giving the same sense as 
O.E. a ‘nithing,’ Greek ovdeis, odd€ves. 

W. Yorke Fausser. 


‘Ante Agamemnona’: a new departure in 
philology. Nos. i. ii. iii. iv. (to be con- 
tinued). By ANnpREw Puivip SKENE, of 
Skene, and of Hallyards-Fife, Scotland ; 
Chief of the name ; also of Skenesborough, 
North America. Oxford and London. 
1892. Pp. 118. 3s. 6d. 


‘Ar the bottom of Greek,—therefore of 
course of all the cognate tongues,—lies the 
strange monosyllable 186, preserved almost 
in Greek alone, and which must have meant 
“fluid” in general, since it is found not only 
in (Boys, Barto, but (minus 
the vowel) in BdeAAa, BdeAXiov, 
mrvw, «.7.A., each of which relates to a fluid 
other than water.’ 

‘No word in Archaean Greek expressed 
“wet,” nor is any idea traced from it, unless 
it were composed of this monosyllable no 
matter how changed (a88, ond, eyd, x.7.A.), 
and another, \ preceded by a vowel.’ 

‘No word expressed “ not wet,” nor is any 
idea traced from it, unless composed of this 
monosyllable and another, p preceded by a 
vowel, so that \ apparently meant “ yes” or 
“plus,” and p “no” or minus.” ’ 

‘There are, so to speak, no phonetic 
changes at all, save that »p is a bad B, va 
bad » and A; and o a substitute for any 
consonant, which had no existence at all in 
Archaean Greek; labials and gutturals 
NO. LVIII. VOL. VII. 


SKENE’S ‘ANTE AGAMEMNONA,’ 


interchanging of course according to dialect, 
but dentals never interchanging with them.’ 

These are Mr. Skene’s main principles, all 
quoted from pp. 7 and 8. Incidentally, he 
makes many other remarkable discoveries ; 
the Homeric forms in -cxov are not iteratives 
but simple imperfects, every one of them 
from a present in -oxw, -ox- being a Greek 
substitution for -xr-, and -xr- being one of 
the forms of the Protean 86 (pp. 48—66) ; 
f is a doubled y, and therefore it is called 
Digamma, and so the Gortynian KATASEA- 
MENON is xatayyeApévwv (‘in D. without 
augment’ where D. probably means Doric), 
and the meaning is ‘ the citizens having been 
informed’ ; (p. 84) Oodfew means ‘ to purify’ 
or ‘atone,’ but purification was accompanied 
with wailing, so rivas édpas tavde por 
Godgere ; means ‘what temples, pray, are 
ye re-consecrating that ye wail so?’ and 
in’ dpxas ovrwos Godfwv means ‘rules, not 
singing small, not cowering before any higher 
power’ (p. 113). And the triumphs of Mr. 
Skene’s method are not confined to Greek. 
By the mere light of nature he can put Mr. 
Sayce right on Assyrian etymology (p. 114). 
He says that Tiglath-Pileser is urr-tyd--arr- 
A-ert-ep; Mr. Sayce says that it is Zulsul- 
ti-pal-es-ira, ‘the servant of the son of 
E-sira,’ whereupon Mr. Skene goes on: ‘J 
perfectly see that Mr. Sayce’s interpretation of 
T. may be correct [his own Italics]. I 
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doubt, however, whether the one I arrived 
at previously be not the right one.... Which 
is the more likely title for the Assyrian 
monarch, Mr. Sayce’s or mine?’ And then 
he carries his victorious arms through the 
linguistic universe. Pharaoh is crr-ap-a/- 
= inref-ep-apB (rvpavvos) or 
(xoipavos). Abraham is ‘No 
names are better Greek, or more 
simple variants of Elis, Delphi, Thera, cc. 
than are Magdala, Zanzibar, Zulu, Lhassa’ 
(and nine more, ranging from China to Peru), 
(p. 117). 

If only De Morgan was alive and knew 
comparative philology ! Indeed, the second 
wish is hardly necessary, for Mr. Skene 
could get into the Budget of Paradoxes as it 
stands ; in his time he has made discoveries 
in astronomy, in opposition to Sir George 
Airy and Mr. Proctor, and found them 
confirmed, to his own satisfaction, by later 
authorities (pp. 44, 45). In many ways, 
he is like the immortal James Smith of 
the Budget ; he is as fertile in expedients, 
as irrepressible, as irrefutable. But the 
differences are all on the side of Mr. Skene. 
His modesty, his candour, his good temper, 
are beyond all praise. He gives himself no 


airs on the strength of his achievements ; 
rather, he is humbly grateful to have been 
the unworthy instrument of such great 


things. ‘It appeared so unlikely that to 
me, an indifferent scholar, and a very bad 
mathematician, should have been revealed 
the real meaning of the component parts of 
words....that I debated within myself for 
long whether I should not do more wisely to 
spare myself the toil of working it out, the 
certainty of being snubbed and laughed at, 
and the probability of dying actively 
despised, instead of passively obscure.....I 
trust this avowal of my excessive selt- 
distrust at first will partly atone for any 
occasional arrogance and petulance there may 
be found in the foregoing pages, as well as 
enhance the value of my present absolute 
confidence in the truth—and I will dare to 
add even the exhaustive finality almost—of 
my present conclusions.’ Could anybody 
better exemplify Mr. Ruskin’s canon, ‘ The 
self-assertion of the great man is the 
assertion not of I but of It’? And more 
unique (among his kind) than his personal 
modesty is his gentleness to the unbelieving 
scholars who are blind to the light. ‘The 
men who, when I am to be judged, will 
profit by the crowd’s ery, Non hune, sed 
Barabbam.’ ‘‘‘We don’t know you ; therefore 
you know nothing.” That is what they say.’ 
These are the only places where he speaks 
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with any personal bitterness, and there is 
only one passage where he suggests any bad 
faith; and those who know the ways of 
paradoxers will agree that only three 
outbreaks in 118 pages are a saintly height 
of forbearance. And then, Mr. Skene has 
a lively fancy and a sense of humour, which 
continually take him away from his subject ; 
and as soon as he gets away from it, he is 
delightful. Even his title-page is a piece of 
biography, and his narrative of his dealings 
with professors and editors is full of enter- 
tainment. Even in the midst of his dis- 
quisitions he abounds in obiter dicta like 
these (objecting to the explanations of the 
Klean xariapavoece as ‘ imprecate’): ‘ Unfair 
protection of ladies and foreigners....[or] 
unfair neglect of do. do., and in either case 
direct encouragement to profane swearing’ 
({p. 107). ‘In Greek (me duce) the same word 
connotes ‘slave’ and ‘lord’: both mean 
‘water’; the first, because his office was to 
draw; the second, because Ais oftice was 
originally to preside at the drawing’ (p. 114). 
‘There are reasons for believing that speech 
began at the sea-side.....[ After two linguistic 
reasons| Heart-disease is rarer by the sea 
than elsewhere; therefore the brain of 
adpado. is better nourished, and should be 
quicker than that of zeduatoc’ (p. 24). ‘It 
seems unfair for a journal to announce a 
root wr = water for one man.....and to burke 
a root arr=water for another’ (p. 10). 

Mr. Skene will say that I have ‘held’ his 
opinions ‘up to derision,’ without making 
any attempt to show why they are wrong; 
and indeed there is nothing else to be done. 
It is possible to argue where both sides have 
common canons of evidence, but without 
them both sides can only assert. As soon 
as Mr. Skene begins to quote a Greek word, 
he begins to make statements about its 
sounds, which he does not support by any 
evidence, and which conflict with evidence 
that other people accept as cogent. ‘yp is 
a bad B.’ Where, except before a v? ‘v is 
a bad w and A.’ Where? ‘oa substitute for 
any consonant.’ Where, except when 
either (1) other dialects of Greek show 1, 
or (2) other languages show a voiceless con- 
sonant followed by a consonantal 7 (Mr. 
Skene will have none of i, but we really 
cannot do without it), xr, Bd, 7; 
pd, fs.’ Where? All Mr. Skene’s answer 
consists in quoting long lists of Greek 
words, strung together on these and similar 
principles. ‘ @vAomus, stlis, are also equiva- 
suffering tmesis), also -dAtos, tadvs 
topiv 
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A)’ (p. 19). This is an average specimen. 
Mr. Skene says ‘A becomes v.’ We say 
‘prove it,’ and he answers ‘ the of sanguis 
was once an Z.’ In short, when we ask Mr. 
Skene to prove to us that chalk is cheese, 
he unloads a capacious pocket, full of chalk 
fragments, and says ‘This bit is cheese, and 
this bit is cheese, and this bit,’ and so on to 
the end. 

Mr. Skene appeals to two arguments which 
have often misled the inexperienced in more 
subjects than comparative philology. One 
of these is the success of the outsider, the 
other is the disagreement of the experts. 

1). Mr. Skene puts on his title-page some 
words from the Saturday Review: ‘A sound 
general ignorance of what has been done 
before is not a bad equipment for an observer, 
especially when his subject is one where 
fallacies have had a wider currency than 
facts.’ The emphatic word in that sentence 
is the word ‘ observer.’ The ‘sound general 
ignorance’ can only be useful where the 
facts are all there, and visible to the naked 
eye, but the use of the naked eye has gone 
out of fashion with the experts,—when the 
philosophers give reasons why the bucket is 
no heavier with the fish put in, and the 
plain man weighs it to see. But these are 
the very rarest cases. How many cases in 
the history of knowledge can Mr. Skene or 
the Saturday Review produce, where the 
unlearned man has set the learned right ? 
For a man is not unlearned because he is 
unprofessional. Goethe was a respectable 
physiologist, Kant was a respectable astrono- 
mer, before they suggested the inter-maxillary 
bone and the consolidation of nebulae. As 
a rule, the man who makes discoveries is the 
expert. Even where the ‘currency of 
fallacies’ was the ‘ widest,’ in mediaeval 
medicine, the awakening came from the pro- 
fessional physicians. Further, if we grant 
the value of ignorance to the observer, Mr. 
Skene has not taken the part of an observer, 
but the part of a theorist. In language the 
only ‘observer’ is the man who records 
usage as it stands, the man who makes lists 
of words and grammatical forms, and occur- 
rences of sounds in given connexions, and 
usages of syntax,—the man who tells us 
what is the earliest instance of -as, and 
how the Latin inscriptions spell preposition- 
compounds, and how many times ovr can be 
found in Greek prose, and how many kinds 
of r-sounds there are in Northumberland. 
In the nature of the case, etymology is a 
theory founded on observation, not a fact of 
the observation itself, and Mr. Skene must 
excuse us if we say that until he has read 


other people’s theories he is not qualitied to 
theorize. 

(2). Here we come to Mr. Skene’s second 
fallacy. He thinks that he is absolved from 
reading the comparative philologists (of 
course he says ‘ philologists’ simpliciter) be- 
cause the earlier authorities are contradicted 
by the later ones. Amurath to Amurath 
succeeds, Schleicher and Curtius superseded 
Bopp, and Brugmann has _ superseded 
Schleicher. Mr. Skene has made a pretty 
collection de repugnantibus grammatistis, how 
Mr. Wilkins says that ‘a teacher who 
now contents himself with reproducing the 
doctrines of Schleicher and Curtius’ will 
teach ‘baseless theories’ and ‘exploded 
speculations,’ how Mr. Wharton says that 
Bopp’s ‘account of the letters is wholly 
untrustworthy,’ how Mr. Sayce writes to 
him personally that ‘there never was a 
parent-Aryan,’ how Mr. Monro finds ‘solu- 
tions confessedly incomplete’ and facts that 
‘cannot be explained.’ Well, it is all true. 
We contradict our predecessors, and each 
other ; and our successors will contradict us, 
and each other. But our subject is like all 
others ; the outsider hears the controversies 
and he does not hear the agreement. It is 
intelligible, though scarcely reasonable, to 
say that because the authorities differ you 
will leave comparative philology alone. 
But to say that because they differ you will 
publish your opinion on comparative phil- 
ology without reading them, is like saying 
that because Hebraists differ you will 
publish your opinion on the date of the Penta- 
teuch without learning Hebrew. And as to 
the supposed contradictions, what are the 
facts? All that is new in the most modern 
books comes from developing the principles 
of the older books, distinguishing phenomena 
that they lumped together (e.g. the different 
qualities of gutturals, the Indo-European 
vowels), defining observations that they left 
vague (e.g. the scope of phonetic laws), re- 
adjusting the relative proportions of different 
components of causation (eg. phonetic 
succession, analogical re-formation). And 
of the older masters themselves, nearly all 
who have lived into our time have gone on 
with the movement. Because Schleicher 
died too soon, and Curtius held back, and 
Max Miiller is only half-convinced, the 
English public which knows only those names 
imagines that all the old men say katvaérams 
and the young men are divided between 
qturrms and getvérms and other grisly phan- 
toms. They do not know how Johannes 
Schmidt and Fick and Gustav Meyer and 
Delbriick and Hiibschmann and Bugge and 
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Bezzenberger and Schweitzer-Sidler, and 
many another who was committed to the old 
by many a written word, have given their 
hands to efficacious science. But let Mr. 
Skene neglect everything new, if he chooses, 
and read only books written before 1877. He 
will find many points left vague, many rules 
that break down at a pinch, many explana- 
tions that contradict each other. But, if he 


KLOTZ ON THE BASIS 


Grundziige altrémischer Metrik, by Ricuarp 
Kotz (Teubner, Leipzig, 1890). 12 Mk. 


THE review of a book like this, which con- 
tains nearly 600 pages of matter demanding 
close attention and to a large extent based 
upon an original point of view, is a task 
involving no little labour and responsibility, 
especially as the author has worked under 
conditions which make it almost a marvel 
that he should have produced such a book at 
all. Amid the heavy labours of a teacher 
of the highest form at a Leipzig Gymnasium 
Klotz has proposed to himself the ambi- 
tious task of demonstrating that a single 
principle runs through the scansion of all 
the various metres employed by the old 
Latin dramatists, and that the peculiarities 
of so-called Plautine versification are not a 
retrogade movement, but a natural develop- 
ment and joint-product of Greek and native 
Roman art. It is therefore no matter of 
surprise that errors due to haste are to be 
found in this work. But it is inevitable 
that under these circumstances much time 
and care is required of the reviewer if his 
judgment is to be of any value: indeed 
every reader is bound to test every state- 
ment made before accepting it, and to con- 
trol the instances given by reference to his 
own collections or to other authorities. 

The difficulty of the reviewer is increased 
by the fact that in spite of many patent 
defects the work of Klotz is of high value. 
New points of view are opened up, and old 
doctrines are presented in a new light. 
Whether one agrees with the author or not, 
one feels that one is to a greater or less 
extent his debtor. Klotz is an original 
thinker and he possesses special qualifica- 
tions for the present task in his intimate 
acquaintance with Greek metres and a fine 
ear. From such a man the minute analysis 
of Plautine rhythms comes very well: per- 
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will only search with a tenth part of the 
diligence that he has devoted to stringing 
the Greek lexicon into chains of linkless 
incongruity, he will find abundant evidence 
to prove that whatever may be the truth 
about the Indo-European language, at least 
it did not consist of the syllable 186. 


T. C. Snow. 


OF OLD ROMAN METRE. 


haps it will give pause to those whose ideas 
of prosody and metre are derived entirely 
from later models to be reminded that 
shortenings like Pollié, mentid, dixerd, quo- 
mod6, palis, etc., are to be found in Horace, 
and that Plautus would have retorted the 
charge of cacophony upon the author of 


Suis et ipsa Roma uiribus ruit. 


To do justice to this stimulating book and 
at the same time to point out its short 
comings is no easy task. 

The need of further light upon the sub- 
ject of Plautine prosody is startlingly 
shown by the diverse ways in which the 
subject is treated in the introductions which 
editors prefix to separate plays. Of recent 
English editors scarcely two are entirely 
agreed upon some of the cardinal doctrines, 
and the state of mind of the beginner who 
studies these treatises in succession is not to 
be envied—for example in regard to the 
question of shortened syllables, which Klotz 
puts in the first place in his work. The 
various theories which have been advanced 
on this point may be divided into two great 
classes—(i) those which explain shortenings 
as due to pronunciation out of relation to 
metre, and (ii) those which throw the burden 
of explanation upon the metrical ictus. The 
first class comprises many varieties of 
theory: some, like Ritschl, believe in 
syncope or ecthlipsis, synizesis, loss of final 
consonants, etc. Others, like Corssen, 
appeal to the influence of the ‘ Hochton’ or 
prose accent. Those who belong to either 
branch of this class generally, though not 
necessarily, hold, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, that the language of Plautus repre- 
sents the ‘vulgar Latin’ of his day, or a5 
Bentley said a ‘popularis pronuntiandi 
mos ’—a view against which Klotz protests, 
and I believe rightly ; for the same pecu- 
liarities as are found in comedy appear also in 
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the tragedy of the period, where vulgarisms 
cannot well have found place; and real 
valgarisms such as caballus for ‘horse’ are 
conspicuous by their absence from Plautus 
and still more from Terence. ‘The lan- 
guage of the Roman drama is essentially 
the conversational speech of the upper 
classes’ (der vornehme Umgangston ; Klotz, 
p. 22). We must not confuse occasional 
grossness of thought with vulgarism of 
diction.—Corssen was followed in the main 
by Wagner and Brix, these treating the 
ictus of the verse, or as Wagner called it 
the ‘rhythmical accent,’ as an equivalent for 
the prose accent (Wagn. Intr. to Aul. 2nd 
ed., pp. 51-58; Brix, Intr. to Trin., p. 
16).—The second great class is chiefly 
represented by C. F. W. Miiller, who in his 
Plautinische Prosodie pp. 83-85 calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the shortenings in 
question are found only under certain 
metrical conditions, ¢.e. always in a certain 
relation to the ictus metricus: the law is 
that the shortened syllable must always 
make up, together with the short syllable 
which must precede it, the arsis or thesis of 
afoot ; for example uidé must always form 
either an arsis (widé nunc) or a thesis (uidé 
ntinc). Miiller’s book was an attempt to 
substitute a single metrical rule for a multi- 
plicity of prosodical considerations affecting 
particular words or groups of words, 

It is to the latter school that Klotz 
belongs. But his law of metrical shortening 
is in some respects wider, in others more 
limited, than the law of Miiller. “In 
iambic and cretic words the final syllable, 
whether long by nature or by position, is 
shortened! when it falls together with a 
preceding short syllable in a resolvable arsis 
of any metre, or a thesis of anapaestic metre, 
oran ‘outer thesis’ of iambic or trochaic 
metre (except the 7th of the iambic septen- 
arius)””: Klotz, pp. 54, 59. Later on he 
extends the law to bacchiae and cretic 
metres mutatis mutandis. It will be 
observed that Klotz rightly includes under 
the law cretic words like obsecro, impera, as 
well as iambic words (cf. Rud. 944a Hnécds 
iam me ddio, quisquis és) ; on the other hand 
he limits the operation of the law to resolv- 
able arses and certain theses. By the 
excellent term ‘ outer thesis’ he means a 
thesis which comes immediately before the 
principal ictus of a dipody—in iambics the 
Ist, 3rd, 3, in tro- 
chaics the 2nd, 4th, 6th (, 4. 


' It does not follow that it became as short as an 
ordinary short syllable. Klotz has some good remarks 
about half-short syllables. 
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thesis which comes immediately after the 
principal ictus of a dipody. That the inner 
thesis were kept comparatively pure is a 
priort likely from the analogy of Greek 
verse, and [ think Klotz has in the main 
established his point, though he probably 
goes too far when he says that the shorten- 
ing of iambic words in these places was 
‘fast ganz ausgeschlossen’; on p. 76 he 
admits iambic groups like «whi dc-casio, and 
in many places of his book he quotes in- 
stances with iambic words, like uide nunc, 
in inner thesis. Further the same principle 
is shown to apply wnder like conditions to all 
the various metres ; the Roman dramatists, 
having found or developed a certain usage 
in one metre, immediately extended it to 
others. For example, the shortening of 
cretic words is shown to be no special pecu- 
liarity of anapaestic verse ; the reason why 
it is comparatively rare in iambics and 
trochaics is that the dactylic word is equally 
inadmissible (except under certain special 
conditions) ; wherever Plautus could admit 
abdéré he could admit dbdidi. Whether it 
is quite true that anapaests stand in all 
respects on the same footing as iambics and 
trochaics, I do not feel prepared to say. 
But it is at any rate no small merit on the 
part of Klotz to have disposed of a great 
many of the supposed anomalies, and to 
have exhibited a unity of principle running 
through the whole field of versification 
(Hinheitlichkeit der Technik). The advance 
made by him is seen in the scansion of such 
an anapaestic tetrameter as Persa 797. 
Miiller (p. 405) scanned it 


Tiirgium hine aiiftras | si sdpias :: At | tu 
béna libérta | haec scivisti 


6 _)5 by ‘inner thesis’ he means a 


a scansion which perhaps justified my expres- 
sion that Miiller employed the anapaestic 
metre as a ‘Home for Incurables.’ Klotz 
scans 
Turgium hinc aiiféris | etc., which is conceiv- 
able, though still harsh (a cretic group and a 
cretic word, both with final syllableshortened). 
The main point however lies in shifting 
the burden of explanation on to the metrical 
ictus. Here the view of Miiller and Klotz 
presents some obvious advantages.? Word- 


2 Whether the ‘ Kiurzwngsgesetz’ (law of shorten- 
ing) should be called with Klotz a metrical pheno- 
menon pure and simple, or a linguistic phenomenon, 
as Skutsch calls it in his Forschwngen, recently 
noticed by Mr. W. M. Lindsay in the Classical 
Review (vi. 9), is another question, and the 
answer depends on how we understand these terms. 
If by ‘linguistic’ is meant such as reproduces the 
prose accent, then such scansions as obsecrd resist 
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accent no doubt was the basis on which the 
Roman dramatists founded their practice, 
and it came in as a prohibitive force to bar 
certain metrical collocations, such as two 
iambic words at the end of a senarius (léctim 
dabo'); again it is adequate to explain a 
great number of shortenings, such as wéni. 
But it will not explain them all, ¢.g. dbsecré, 
unless we greatly extend the scope of its 
influence ; and moreover it affords no ex- 
planation of the fact that we find in Plautus 
side by side with abi, décént, potéstatem, etc., 
the classical scansions abi, décént, potéstatem, 
ete. Whether the syllables in question are 
short or long in Plautus depends entirely 
upon their relation to the ictus metricus ; 
thus Men. 289 dbsdndti, 278 ego 
ébsdnabd, but Bacch. 97 égo dbsdnabé. The 
ictus metricus on the other hand will explain 
all cases, if we admit as we ought that its 
influence extended backward as well as for- 
ward,” and that the secondary ictus of the 
dipody is equal in shortening power to the 
principal one. Where the ictus and the 
word-accent coincide, as in di, the latter 
need not be considered. 

If then Klotz had confined himself to 
stating the law of metrical shortening as 
above, there would have been little to criti- 
cize and much to approve. But he has gone 


further, and, as it seems to me, got himself 


the application of the term. On the other hand if 
by, ‘ metrical’ is meant a mere arbitrary shortening by 
the scenic poets of syllables which by the laws of 
speech were long, then it would certainly be hazard- 


ous to employ it. All that we can say is that the 
verse ictus often overrides the prose accent: when 
they come into conflict, the prose accent is sacrificed 
in the interests of the metre. But this sacrifice need 
not have involved a violation of the laws of sound : 
obsécré is after all a very similar phenomenon to 
went, One thing seems clear, that we must be very 
cautious about altering the text merely because the 
metrical ictus falls upon an unusual place of a word. 
Thus when Mr. Lindsay (C.2. vi. 8, p. 342) wishes 
to emend Asin. 241 Pértitorum simillumae sunt 
idnuae lenéniae because in other passages (Asin. 215, 
Bacch. 913, Cist. 81) Plautus writes simillwmus, he 
is on very uncertain ground : merely in order to get 
rid of an easil po. phenomenon he has to 
assume a wholly unknown form or pronunciation 
(Portorum or Porttorum for Portitorwm). Moreover 
I should like to see the evidence of Mr. Lindsay’s 
statement that all superlatives uniformly have the 
ictus on the antepenultimate in Plautus. What 
does he say to Aul. ii. 1. 19 optéma, Pers 543 séd 
Sptume, Most. 410 wél Sptumd wel péssumo, to say 
nothing of cases like Amph. 552, 561 sceléstissumus, 
where the vege ictus is on the second syllable ? 

1 [ employ the dot above the syllable to indicate 
the word-accent ; the acute accent to indicate the 
principle ictus of the dipody ; the grave accent to 
indicate the secondary ictus of the dipody. 

2 Klotz (p. 65) speaks of a ‘ Kriiftiger Einsatz’ as 
explaining brevin dn longinquo at the beginning of a 
line ; but this is quite inapplicable to the middle of a 
line. On p. 94 i admits an ‘Anlehnung an das 
Folgende.’ 
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into serious difficulties. He limits the words 
which can suffer shortening of an end. 
syllable under his law to the following 
classes. 1. Iambic words (widé, uidént), and 
equivalent groups formed of two mono- 
syllables (e¢ a, in hdnc) or a monosyllable 
followed by a preposition in composition 
(quid dbs-tulisti). 2. Cretic words 
obsecrdnt), and, as equivalents, words of the 
form of the 4th Paeon (maritumis, rare), 
and trochaic words followed by a mono- 
syllable or a preposition in composition 
(turgium hinc, obuiam ig-nobilis). Also words 
with cretic ending (indigniér) and words 
with trochaic ending followed by a mono- 
syllable or by a preposition in composition 
(excuratus %n-cessisti). Among words which 
can shorten a middle syllable he admits only 
words of at least four syllables of which the 
first two form an iambus (uerébamini, magis- 
tratus, iwuéntutem), and groups containing 
the same elements (nouo drnatu, pessume 
drnatus). See pp. 53-96. 

Unfortunately however these classes do 
not cover all the words which have to be 
taken into account. Even if we admit with 
Klotz that cases like tn-diligenter, 5p-tume, 
sonabo, dr-gentum, are due to the working of 
analogy, and grant that wzm-quam, é-rgo may 
have been still felt as compounds(?), where 
shall we bring in éccum, inter, interest, inter- 
pellatio, éstis, tisque, tixor, hércle, etc., and a 
number of trisyllabic words with the second 
syllable shortened, like profécto, deilisti, 
senécta, sagitta? Many of these Klotz 
simply ignores, others he attempts to explain 
away or has recourse to alterations of the 
text. Thus when the last syllable of hercle, 
profecto ete. is elided (vel hércle énica, Rud. 
1401) he says vel hercl’ = an iambus ; but 
this will not help us in such cases as Trin. 
58, 559 meus quidem hércle numquam fiet; 
he admits préféc-to ut Mil. 185 b, but not 
profécto uidi Mil. 290 ; scelést-ae haé Most. 
504, but not sceléstaé or scéléstus ; dedistin 
he says may be paralleled by magistratus, 
because it is short for dedistine, but he has 
no room for dédisti or dedistt. He can coun- 
tenance sagittdétus, but not sagitté. In 
dealing with uxor he is particularly unfor- 
tunate : he arbitrarily selects five instances 
out of a large number in which the evidence 
points to wxor, and ignores the rest; of his 
five one is a man of straw (Rud. 904) 
and he easily demolishes it; in three 
he cuts the knot by proposing to emend 
merely on account of the scansion (Rud. 
895,3 Cas. 227, Phorm. 776); one he 

3 He proposes Sed me tixor scelerata for Sed tixbr 
scelesta Observe that he is debarred from Sed ixor 
scélésta by his own act. 
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admits and explains it as forming with the 
preceding monosyllable a group = magis- 
trdtus (Merc. 244 ad mé domum intro dd 
ivorem ducturum meam, MSS.). No doubt 
he would explain sibi uaxérem Aul. Prol. 32, 
and Cas. 574, Hec. 514 in the same way ; 
but how about séd Cas. 100017 [méa 
Amph. 522, Cas, 304, téia Cas. 
329, éum waorém Cist. i. 1, 104, ea wadr ii. 
3,69 might be scanned with synizesis and 
elision. | 

The reason why Klotz has here adopted a 
method of procedure which stands in sur- 
prising contrast to the main object of his 
book, substituting as he does a multiplicity 
of isolated cases for the homogeneous rule 
of Brix, is probably to be found in the fact 
that he employs, side by side with his metri- 
caltest,a second and wholly different test as to 
the admissibility of certain shortenings. 
This dualism of treatment runs through the 
whole of his first part: instead of boldly 
admitting that the ictus overrides considera- 
tions of prose pronunciation wherever 
shortening is in question, he tries everywhere 
to find a ‘sprachliche Erkliirung’ of the 
phenomenon, 7.e. he tests it by linguistic 
canons. In some cases he is successful 
enough, e.g. when he explains the accentua- 
tion woluptds mea by the enclitic character of 
the possessive adjective.' But in other cases 
his linguistic canons are of an arbitrary 
nature ; sed v%ia6r appears to him incredible 
because of the non-coincidence of the ictus 
with the word-accent ; séd wxor appears to 
him less strange because the first syllable of 
ucor forms part of the arsis. Ido not admit 
the sufficiency of the explanation ; but the 
main point is that a new element has been 
introduced into the question, and without 
any explicit recognition or justification of 
it. He would seem to hold that in cases 
where a syllable is shortened ictus and word- 
accent must not pull against one another ; 
in tacé they pull together, in tdcé nine 
they work from opposite directions to pro- 
duce the same effect, and énicds may possibly 
be treated in a similar way. But how does 
Klotz deal with numbers of cases like quis 
irripit, uél dptumo, forem ébdo, which he 

1 This explains only the accentuation, not the 
quantity ; the statement (p. 92) that the shortened 
volitptas appears only in the phrase woluptis mea 
at the end of a verse may easily mislead : it is true 
only of the Nominative Singular ; the oblique cases 
are frequently shortened in the middle of a line, 
e.g. Amph. 939 Capitint uoltiptates, capiunt rirsum 
miserias, Mere, 548 Voltiptdte, Cas. 426 and Epid. 
557 uéliiptatem, ete. Mr. Lindsay’s statement (C2. 
vi. 8, p. 342) must also be taken subject to the same 
limitation. It would be strange indeed if woluptas 
stood on a different footing from woluntas. 
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admits under his law of shortening (pp. 73, 
75)? Here the word-accent, if we admitted 
its force, would create just the same diffi- 
culty as in sed wx6r. And I cannot see the 
least difference on the ground of accentua- 
tion between sceléstaé which he rejects and 
sceléstae haé which he allows.’ A similarly 
futile attempt on the part of Klotz to find 
a ‘sprachliche Erklirung’ is seen on p. 76f. 
He has just been explaining the fact that 
in hée and quid dbs-(tulisti) come to be 
equivalent to an iambic word by appealing 
to the close connexion between the preposi- 
tion and its case and the semi-separable 
character of the preposition in composition ; 
he has found no difficulty in é d@ (me), quid 
d (nobis), p. 69 ; but on p. 76 cases like modo 
é (Dauo) excite scruples.2 Why? Because 
the preposition is a proclitic (modo eDauo). 
Hence he finds himself compelled to say 
that médo é Dauo is equivalent to a single 
word like réctibare, though he has not yet 
explained cases like magistratus and there- 
fore his argument is premature. In regard 
to all such explanations I would remind 
Klotz of the saying of Bacon, ‘Non multi- 
plicandae sunt hypotheses praeter necessita- 
tem.’ Again his attempt at a ‘sprachliche 
Erklirung’ of the well-known fact that 
ille, iste, unde, inde, nempe and some other 
words have the first syllable shortened in 
cases which cannot be accounted for by the 
operation of the ictus (eg. in tle qué, illic 
hine abiit) will not hold water ; Klotz says 
on p. 45 ff. quite rightly that they stand on 
a different footing from adi ete. in which the 
second syllable is ‘prosodically long and 
only metrically shortened’; but when 
he says that in dle the first syllable is 
‘ prosodically short’ he is clearly going too 
far ; for we find w/e in Plautus more often 
than wle.4 I fear I must add that among his 
examples of ipse, ipsus (pp. 46 f.) not a single 
one is conclusive ; Capt. 580 may be scanned 
with praetér (cf. the instances on p. 210) ; 
cases like séd ipse, ego tpstis may be regarded 
as coming under the influence of the ictus, 
though Klotz has no place for them in his 
list of words that suffer shortening ; Capt. 
810, Pers. 650, Andr. 202, 359 may be 
scanned with ipse. In proof of istte Klotz 
quotes Rud. 572 where istic ubi wis is admis- 
sible; Trin. 522 is uncertain: he wholly 


2 That an elided syllable is not entirely obliterated 
is of course obvious and several times explicitly stated 
by Klotz. 

3 Merc. 176 Tu quidem &x ore might have been 
easily got rid of by reading Tuquidem éx ore: see 
Biicheler in Archiv. iii. pp. 144-146. 

+ A new explanation of this phenomenon is given 
by Skutsch, Forschungen (see Class. Rev. vi. 9). 
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omits the really pertinent examples Men. 146 
(MSS.), Poen. 925, where I do not think we 
need accept Luchs’ istic’st (Studemund’s 
Studien, i. 2, p. 363), and Cas. 184. And 
why does Klotz omit iste which is unassail- 
able in Pers. 520 ? 
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I defer the consideration of Klotz’s 
treatment of Hiatus, ‘ Metrik’ and ‘ Rhyth- 
mik’ to a subsequent article, 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


OMAN ON THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


The Story of the Nations.—The Byzantine 
Empire, by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. London, 
Fisher Unwin. 1892. 5s. 


Mr. Oman’s work is one of the best in the 
whole series. He sketches first the earlier 
history of Byzantium, then tells its later 
history, from the first to the last Constantine, 
‘in the spirit of Finlay and Bury, not in that 
of Gibbon,’ and compresses the whole into 
a clear outline of 350 pages, with the right 
points (except the Council of Chalcedon) 


almost always fairly emphasized. In other 
respects the general accuracy and scrupulous 
fairness of the work leave little room for 
criticism—yet surely it is a serious error to 
trace back the legislation of the emperors 
against immorality to Theodosius instead 
of Constantine. Amongst the best parts of 
the work may be mentioned the accounts of 
Nicephorus Phocas and Alexius Comnenus 
(which bring out the writer’s special study 
of military affairs), and of the buildings 
round the Augustaeum at Constantinople. 
H. M. Gwarkiy. 


PRINCIPAL PETERSON’S INDEBTEDNESS 


TO PROFESSOR FRIEZE: 


A REPLY. 


From the February number of the Classi- 
cal Review it appears that Mr. Edwin Post, 
of the De Pauw University, has been giving 
my notes on the text of Quintilian x. what 
he calls a ‘somewhat hasty perusal.’ It 
might occur to me to ask why Mr. Post 
hurried : my commentary contains enough, 
in all conscience, to keep an ordinary reader 
from tripping nimbly along. And I am not 
sure whether my critic really intends to 
make it a grievance that my mention of the 
late Professor Frieze’s edition comes in ‘at 
the end of’ my list of editions, tractates, 
and books of reference: or that I assign 
the book to the year 1889 whereas, accord- 
ing to Mr. Post, it appeared in 1890. As 
regards the first point, the stern laws of 
chronology allowed me no alternative. 
There were editors of Quintilian’s Tenth 
Book before Professor Frieze: in my list he 
appears as the last of a noble band of 
twelve, to which (for reasons which Mr. 
Post ingenuously contrives to ignore) I have 
had the temerity to add myself. As to the 
second point, I have to state that the 
edition now before me is entitled a ‘ New 
Edition, Revised and Improved,’ and was 


published at New York in 1889. If the 
American people called for another new 
edition in 1890, I can only say that Quin- 
tilian must be more popular with them than 
he is with us. i 

Mr. Post is ‘of opinion that ‘ fairness 
demands some mention of the fact that, 
though Principal Peterson has seen fit to 
draw upon Professor Frieze’s book, he has 
for some reason not seen fit except in rare 
cases to acknowledge his obligation.’ 

The answer is really contained in the 
statement which I have made above, Vile, 
that there were editors of Quintilian's 
Tenth Book before Professor Frieze. His 
edition, like the handy little German 
editions on which it is admittedly based,' is a 

1 The following sentences are quoted from Professor 
Frieze’s Prefaces. ‘Whatever merit the present 
edition may possess, either in the text or the notes, 
is chiefly due to the labors of those German 
scholars, who have for so many years devoted them- 
selves to the clearing up of doubtful points, both in 
the text and in the interpretation of this author...... 
These eminent scholars, gathering up and _ by their 
own researches greatly enriching all that had been 

reviously accomplished, have left little further to 
* desired in the elucidation of Quintilian ’ (1 865). 
In the interval between 1865 and 1888 Professor Frieze 
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work of modest proportions and of very 
limited scope; and it is therefore only in 
connection with the comparatively easy 
task of explaining the meaning of the text 
that he and I can be mentioned together. 
On examination, I find that I have referred 
to Professor Frieze wherever it seemed to 
me that I was indebted to him for anything, 
even a phrase, that he had not taken from 
Spalding, or Bonnell, or (most of all) from 
Kriiger. If his hero had been at my 
critic’s elbow, in the Pauw University, he 
would assuredly have hastily possessed 
himself of the hasty results of Mr. Post’s 
hasty ‘perusal’ of my commentary ; and 
remembering the not unintelligible candour 
with which he had acknowledged his own 
editorial obligations, he would have heaved 
a gentle sigh of relief as he congratulated 
himself on how he had ‘ saved himself from 
his friends’ ! 

In justice to myself, and to the late 
Professor Frieze, I desire again to indicate 
here the extent to which I availed myself of 
Mr. Frieze’s labours for the purposes of a 
book altogether different in scope and char- 
acter from his. Mr. Post alleges that I have 
made ‘ scant recognition ’ of my indebtedness: 
he also speaks of the ‘ rare cases’ in which I 
have made any acknowledgment whatever. 
To his three examples (x. 4,1: 5, 12: 7, 7) 
I can at once add eight more (x. 1,16: 1, 38: 
1,44: 1, 46: 1, 83: 7, 11: 7, 19: also 
crit. note on 1, 30). To such minute detail 
do I carry the work of acknowledgment, that 
on 1, 83, approving of Frieze’s rendering of 
‘elegantia,’ I make my note run as follows : 
“elegantia, § 114, 2§ 19: ‘chaste simplicity ’ 
Frieze.” And so appreciative am I of merit, 
when I find it, that on § 7,11 I remark that 
Frieze ‘alone of the commentators seems to 
have felt any difficulty.’ Truly, American 
notions of literary property must be under- 
going a welcome change when this can be 
spoken of as‘ scant recognition’ ! 

Now as to Mr. Post’s parallel passages. 
In dealing with them, I shall begin with 
those by which he obviously intended to do 
most harm, viz. the list of ‘further ex- 
amples,’ cited on p. 29 of last month’s 
number, which English readers must have 
been quite unable to verify for themselves. 

And first I take x. 1, 51 clarissima com- 
paratio. Here the extent of the implied 
plagiarism is that the late Professor Frieze 
seems to know of nothing except Halm’s new text 
and Kriiger’s second edition, to the latter of which 
he refers in these words : ‘ Much assistance has also 
been derived, in the preparation of the notes of the 


tenth book, from the excellent and scholarly edition 
of Kriiger’ (1888). 


and I agreed to translate these simple words 
in the same simple way, viz. ‘ the contrast is 
most striking.’ Among other curious inform- 
ation which [ am ready to put at Mr. Post’s 
disposal is the fact that we were really 
anticipated, as regards this, by the excellent 
Mr. Bohn ; and what I want to know from 
Mr. Post is whether he can suggest any 
improvement. 

x. 1, 49 amplificationes. Frieze has ‘ The 
various rhetorical means of amplifying or 
expanding and enforcing ideas are discussed 
in viii. 4, 3 8qq...... ’ Kriiger had already 
explained ‘ Erweiterungen der Vorstellung 
durch Steigerung oder Hiiufung des Aus- 
driick’s. Beispiele giebt Quint. viii, 4, 3 
ff.’ Those who can refer to my note will 
find, without surprise, that I am here in 
substantial agreement with both my pre- 
decessors, while I add something new. 

x. 1,73. The first part of my note on 
tyrannos insectatus is as follows. ‘These 
were Myrsilus and Pittacus, by the latter 
of whom Alcaeus was driven into banish- 
ment. Those of his poems which relate to 
the ten years’ civil war waged against the 
tyrants were called cracwrtxd.’ Frieze has 
(quite naturally) a very similar note, out of 
which Mr. Post seeks to make capital 
against me, as if the late Professor’s copy- 
right extended even to the facts of history : 
‘These were Myrsilus and Pittacus. That 
portion of the lyrics (parte operis) of 
Alcaeus, which relates to the ten years’ 
civil war waged against these tyrants, was 
called gracwrtixd.’ The amusing thing here 
is that Kriiger has a note in precisely simi- 
lar terms, which however I forbear to 
quote. 

After such examples of the method pur- 
sued by Mr. Edwin Post, the editor of the 
Classical Review may feel inclined to call on 
me to halt, on the well-known principle 
Ex uno disce omnes. It must be evident 
that Mr. Post has, to say the least, overdone 
his task. But as_ his allegations will have 
stood for a whole month unchallenged before 
this paper can see the light, I must claim 
the satisfaction of making my refutation 
complete. 

Here are two passages which I may quote 
without a word of comment: no impartial 
reader will fail to see that they belong to 
the category of casual, and inevitable, coin- 
cidences. 

x. 7, 29 nescio an...utrumque...invicem 
prosit. My note is as follows: ‘ nescio an’ 
= fortasse, as at 6 § 1; see on 1 § 65. Tr. 
‘and I rather think that there is this re- 
ciprocal advantage, viz. that etc.’ Frieze has 
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‘ac...prosit,’ ‘and I rather think there is a 
reciprocal advantage ; that each helps the 
other.’—x. 7, 30 subitis : ‘emergencies,’ un- 
foreseen developments, e.g. questions and ob- 
jections by the other side. Cp. Plin. Zp. iii. 
9, 16 vir exercitatus et quamlibet subitis 
paratus.—So runs my note: Frieze has 
* subitis, for emergencies ;”’ unforeseen ques 
tions, or developments in the course of the 
trial.’ 

x. 5, 22 materias dividere permittet i.e. ‘he 
will allow the subject to be treated of in 
parts on successive declamation days.’—The 
foregoing is my note. Frieze also speaks of 
‘successive declamation-days,’ and the ex- 
pression is an obvious reproduction of 
Wolff’s note ‘ ut de materiae ad scribendum 
propositae partibus, de alia alio die, de- 
clamationes afferantur.’ Cp. Kriiger : 
‘kann nur von der Verteilung des Stoffes 
auf mehrere Tagen verstanden werden’ : 
Hild ‘si une seule. séance ne suflit pas a 
entendre un sujet entier, on le coupera en 
deux ou trois récitations ’: Dosson ‘de 
consacrer plus d’un jour & cet exercice de la 
déclamation.’ 

On x. 7, 26 diliyentius....componitur. 
Frieze has a short note, and [ have a long 
one. Both set forth the distinction, given 
by every previous editor, between tho 
grammatical and the logical subject: see 
Bonnell. Frieze says ‘the verb is chosen 
with reference to the speech itself, or to the 
train of thought, on which the mind is 
exercised.’ In the course of his task, the 
eagle eye of Mr. Edwin Post must have 
lighted on the following in my book: ‘the 
verb is chosen with reference to the train of 
thought which the mind is exercised in 
pursuing.’ Why not? Spalding had already 
explained: ‘cum ewercitatio ipsa dicitur 
componi, intelligendus est animus eius qui se 
exercet.’ 

x. 1, 34 a litigatore ‘from the client’ : 
from him the esential facts of the case must 
be learned (Frieze). My note is similar : 
so is Kriiger’s ‘welcher den seine Sache 
fiihrenden Redner iiber alles dahin gehirende 
instruiren muss.’ I turn to Zambaldi and 
find that even Italy may dispute with the 
United States of America this really pro- 
found interpretation : ‘ chi fa la lite fornisce 
all’ oratore le prove delle sue ragioni.’ 

But I must endeavour to be brief. On 
x. i. 11 (rpomixds, by a ‘ trope’) the matter 
common to both editors conists in the words 
‘by a “turn” or change of application.’ 
In 1, 46 I have specifically acknowledged my 
obligation. As to 1, 48, Mr. Post seems to 
think that the late Professor Frieze was the 


first to establish the difference between 76y 
and way, just as at 2, 27 he appears to 
believe that to America is due the credit of 
laying down the five constituent parts of a 
speech (introduction, narrative, proof, 
refutation, peroration): I shall recur to 
this hallucination below, when I come to 
deal with the first of the parallel passages 
which Mr. Post has given atlength. At 1, 
49 I have (again as part of a longer note) 
testimonia ‘illustrations,’ confirmatory ex- 
amples. With the help of a microscope, I 
have discovered these words in Frieze. 
But they are also elsewhere; see Bonnell 
and Dosson. In 7, 14 the parallelism con- 
sists in the use of ‘a lively imagination’ to 
explain ‘recentes rerum imagines’ (‘ Vor- 
stellungen,’ Bonnell and Kriiger). With 
regard to 5, 19, I cannot admit that the 
late Professor Frieze had any exclusive 
right to explain that the well-known terms 
inventio and elocutio ‘express the whole 
compass (or, as my note has it, “cover the 
whole field’) of theoretical rhetoric’ : ep. my 
longer notes on 1, 1 and 1, 106. The same 
will apply to 5, 14 (of orationes as opposed to 
declamationes) ‘ real speeches made in court’ : 
ep. 1, 70 and 1,71. At1, 44 I have a long 
note, full of parallel passages, on sana et vere 
Attica, and in speaking of those who inter- 
pret the term ‘ Attic’ too narrowly, I say 
‘it comprehends the best examples of all 
three genera.’ Frieze says the same thing ; 
but then so also does Kriiger, ‘in dieser 
sind alle drei genera dicendi hegritffen.’ 
Cp. 1, 57 and 58. My notes on 7, 12 and 31 
contain an obvious periphrasis of the mean- 
ing of the text, which I invite Mr. Post to 
compare with Bonnell and Kriiger. I do 
not care to dispute with Prof. Frieze the 
profound explanations given on 1, 40 and 2, 
11: and in connection with the four lines 
on which my note on 2, 6 (in id solum student) 
agrees substantially with his, I should have 
been glad to mention his name, had he not 
been indebted for what he says to Spalding. 

This exhausts the formidable-looking list 
of alleged plagiarisms which Mr. Post left 
English readers to verify for themselves, in 
the confident belief that they would have no 
difficulty in reaching down the late Professor 
Frieze’s edition from the shelves of their 
libraries. With the shorter passages quoted 
on the same page I can more easily deal. 
On x. 1, 23, it is impossible to see how any 
other note could suggest itself: to the 
German translator Lindner, ‘ egisse’ at once 
presents itself as ‘wirklich gehalten,’ or 
‘actually delivered,’ as opposed to ‘scrip- 
sisse.’ The citation from 1, 36, is too utterly 
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trivial; those who know the context will 
easily understand the necessity of allusions 
to philosophy, poetry, history, and even law. 
At 1, 60, the note characterizing the ‘ sub- 
ject-matter’ (materia) of Archilochus, which 
Mr. Post again seems to regard as American 
property, may be found in both Dosson and 
Zambaldi. 

I come now to the extracts which have 
been exhibited to readers of the Classical 
Review in parallel columns, and in regard to 
which my critic evidently thinks that his 
case is strongest. From the first of these 
(x. 1, 44) it might appear as if Mr. Post 
had now for the first time made acquaintance 
with the well-known division of style into 
three genera ; and his pious attachment to 
the memory of the late Professor Frieze is 
such that he is prepared to go the length of 
believing that it was originally formulated 
by him. But Professor Frieze no more in- 
vented this division than he invented the 
familiar antithesis between the formal rhet- 
oric of Latin and the simple naturalness of 
Greek (cp. my note on x. 1, 105) which 
Mr. Post makes the subject of his second 
parallel extract. On the contrary, all the 
editors (each of whom I have no doubt that I 
consulted, including Professor Frieze) found 
their explanation of x. 1, 44, on the passage 
of Quintilian,! which is certainly the basis 
of that small portion of my note which the 
perverse ingenuity of Mr. Post has extracted 
from an ample context. As to the English 
words used to represent the Latin technical 
terms, it seems to me that they are those 
which would naturally suggest themselves 
to two different translators, with two excep- 
tions (‘ flowing’ and ‘ plastic’) for which I 
now gladly record my obligation. I venture 
to think, however, that Professor Frieze 
would have been very well satisfied with the 
direct quotation from his notes which I 
make (under his name) in another part of 
the very same section. For the remaining 
parallelism cp. once more Kriiger’s note ad 
loc. : ‘in dieser (7.e. the rectum genus dicendi) 
sind aber alle drei genera dicendi begriffen, 
welche Quint. xii. 10, 58 ff. behandelt, und 
als verschiedene recte dicendi genera bezeich- 
net.’ As I have already, perhaps sufficiently, 

' Altera est divisio, quae in tres partes et ipsa 
discedit (‘it is itself divided into three genera) qua 
discerni posse etiam recte dicendi genera inter se 
videntur. Namque unum subtile, quod icxvdv 
vocant, alterum grande atque robustwm, quod adpdv 
dicunt, constituunt, tertium alii mediwm ex duobus 
alii floridum (namque id av@npév appellant) addi- 
derunt (xii. 10, 58). 
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indicated, originality is perhaps the last 
quality which the late Professor Frieze 
would have claimed for his work. His own 
note on the passage under discussion begins 
with the words ‘Those who are partisans 
neither of the veteres nor of the novi,’—a 
pretty literal translation of Kriiger’s ‘ welche 
also weder der: Alten noch den Neuen... . 
den Vorzug geben.’—As to the third extract, 
Mr. Post should first have looked at the 
Latin, and then compared Kriiger: ‘in so 
fern .... etwas zu ihrer Entschuldigung 
gesagt ish fiir den Fall einer Vergleichung 
mit den commentariis anderer.’ 

My frequent references to Kriiger may 
make it advisable for me to repeat here the 
acknowledgment made in my own preface. 
After stating that ‘a reference to the list of 
authorities consulted will show the extent 
of the obligations incurred to other editors 
[including Frieze] and critics,’ I add 
‘ Kriiger’s third edition has been especially 
useful.’ It is, in fact, to Kriiger, not to 
Frieze, that I am mainly indebted for that 
portion of my commentary which represents 
what I may call the ‘tralatician’ element, 
—the dvayxawrara of textual interpretation. 
Quintilian’s Tenth Book has been edited 
now for upwards of 300 years. If I had 
had nothing new to say about it, I should 
never have taken it in hand, nor would my 
book (I may be pardoned for adding) have 
merited the unanimous commendation which 
it has received both in this country and 
from those German scholars (Meister, 
Becher, and Kiderlin) who have made 
Quintilian a life study. But of all this 
Mr. Edwin Post, of the De Pauw Univer- 
sity, seems to know nothing. He even goes 
the length of sententiously observing, with 
reference to the ‘appreciative review’ 
which Professor A. 8S. Wilkins contributed 
to a former number of this Jowrnal: ‘with 
most of the opinions therein expressed | 
have nothing here to do.’ He ‘could an’ if 
he would’ demolish Mr. Wilkins and his 
‘opinions.’ Courageous Mr. Post! Such a 
paper, from him, would be of far greater 
interest to me than the mechanical collection 
of seeming parallelisms and casual identities 
of expression for which he has so minutely 
searched, extending as they do to less than 
one page in a volume of 300. It would also 
give him a much better opportunity of show- 
ing the extent of his acquaintance with the 
literature of Quintilian. 

W. PETERSON. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ARCHERMUS INSCRIPTION. 


Tuis_ inscription, discovered by M. 
Homolle in Delos in 1880, is of unique 
importance from its early date and its 
reference to artists whose names are pre- 
served to us by literary tradition ; and it 
gains still more interest from its association 
with the early winged figure which was 
found near it, and which probably, though 
not certainly, once stood upon it. It is not 


strange that numerous attempts have been 
made to decipher, restore, and interpret the 
three hexameters of which the inscription 
consists, and after the high authorities who 
have made these attempts it may seem rash 
or superfluous to add one more to the many 
and various readings which have been 


Line 1. The first word is beyond any 
doubt the name of the sculptor Micciades, 
but, the last three letters being entirely 
broken away, it is impossible to decide in 
what case it stood. A gap, which, reckoning 
from the a of Micciades’ name to the p 
(exclusive of these two), corresponds to 
eight or nine letters in the lower lines, 
follows next ; and it is to be noted that the 
first line where preserved shows more 
crowded lettering than the second, so that 
at least nine letters must be supplied. Of 
the last of these a piece is left on the edge 
of the stone, which can only belong to a, 
& Ky Or x; thus conjecture is limited, 
the common reading dyadya being impossible. 
dpa, the only other word suggested, would 
do, but is very hard to fit in ; none of those 
who have restored it allow anything like 
enough space before it; by no device can 
Muxxid[dns re be made long enough. 
All readings I have seen accept one or other 
of these two alternatives; and we see now 
that both are inadmissible. The O in the 
next word is perfectly clear ; at the end of 
the line there can hardly be a doubt that 
the v is rightly restored by all previous 


suggested, The interpretation which I have 
to offer differs however in two essential 
points from all that I have yet seen. It 
takes into account every trace which is 
visible upon a careful examination of the 
original stone ; and some of these traces or 
portions of lost letters absolutely preclude 
many of the readings hitherto suggested. 
And it also assumes that the forms represen- 
ting o and w are used consistently upon the 
stone. Every previous interpretation has 
assumed that they are used inconsistently ; 
an unwarranted assumption, which cannot 
be justified by the quotation of any analo- 
gous example. I proceed first to record the 
traces of lost letters, or the forms of 
doubtful ones, upon the stone. 


writers ; but a trace of another letter after 
it is just visible, and is ignored by some: it 
can belong to any letter which begins with 
a vertical or nearly vertical stroke. 

Line 2. The first letter is lost, but cannot 
be doubtful; thé © following » is quite 
clear ; but after theo, just before the break, 
is a much damaged letter. It curves too 
much to be a 8, like the last letter but one 
in the same line ; and so it seems at first to 
be O (=w); but the stone is so worn that 
either @ or @ is not impossible ; the circle 
is not complete below, and there are traces 
beneath which may belong to Q (=o or ov). 
One letter suffices to fill the gap, and the 
letter which follows, before the e, can hardly 
be anything but .. The rest of the line is 
perfectly clear, and requires no comment as 
to the forms of letters. 

Line 3. The first o comes directly beneath 
the first p of Archermus’ name, and so 
cannot well be the first letter of the lire ; 
thus the reading r@ Xiw is quite certain ; it 
is required also by the use of O (=v). 
Then, after pe follows a letter rightly read 
by M. Homolle in his first publication as y ; 
it cannot possibly be anything but this or 
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§ or a, unless perhaps it were combined with 
the following letter to forma p. A desire 
to read the name of Melas into this place 
has most unaccountably led all other editors 
to make it a A, although it has no resem- 
blance to the form of A in line 1. The next 
letter again can only be a, y, or 8. It is 
followed by a faint and uncertain trace on 
the corner of the fracture, which is hardly 
clear enough to tell for or against any 
restoration. Then comes, on the right half 
of the stone, a circular letter which is not 
quite clear below; it is almost certainly 
O (=); but O (=o or ov) is perhaps not 
impossible. Then to the end every letter is 
perfectly clear. 

I have indicated as clearly as possible 
the limits within which conjectures are 
admissible, and have incidentally pointed 
out the facts which preclude the possibility 
of all previous restorations in one point or 
another. I now proceed to suggest one or 
two readings which conform to the condi- 
tions established ; these cannot claim to be 
certain restorations, but they are possible, 
and in a case like the present one can hardly 
expect more, It will be observed that I 
keep to the distinction Q=o or ov, O=o, 
which our inscription shares with the 
alphabets of Paros, Siphnos, and Thasos : 
no inconsistency in the use of this distinction 
has ever yet been discovered, and so we are 
bound to assume it to be consistent here 
also, unless there are insuperable difficulties 
in the way. On the other hand the use of 
E and H for ¢, é, and y seems to show some 
uncertainty ; but this uncertainty is well 
known upon Naxian inscriptions, and there- 
fore is quite on a different footing. A 
probable reading may be suggested as 
follows :— 


(1) Mixxid[Sew réxvac 
bev 
*Alpxéppov ool d]inow, “ExnBol[Ac, d€éfo 
ELVL 
Xiv, peyddus ratpwiov do[rv 
Or, on the other hand, if the use of 
E for » in copinow be held to violate not 
only the usual distinction, but also the 
Naxian rule, by which H is used for original 
h, E for original e, we may read :— 


(2) Mexxed[dew Kadwv 
"A O'[v]icis, iv’ “Exy/3d[Aos, iAaos 
olkw 


Xiw, peydAdws pdrdéy. 


This is open to the objection of intro- 
ducing a new artist, Calon, of whom we 
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know nothing; I therefore prefer the first 
reading ; but my chief object is to show 
that there is no difficulty in restoring the 
inscription without violating any customary 
rules. 

I append translation of the two readings, 
for the sake of clearness. 

(1) ‘This design of Micciades, of all his 
beautiful works most beautifully fashioned 
by the cunning of Archermus, accept, O 
Far-darting Apollo, at the hands of.. .the 
Chian, who thus spreads the fame of his 
native city.’ 

Thus the dedicator would be some 
prominent Chian, who was proud of his 
fellow-citizens’ attainments in sculpture, and 
held ‘non tam vitibus censeri Chion quam 
operibus Archermi <filiorum>.’ 

(2) ‘This design of Micciades his sons 
Calon and Archermus dedicated, having 
completed it, praying that the Far-darting 
Apollo, showing favour to their Chian 
family, may mightily protect their native 
city.’ 

Previous readings are so numerous that it 
does not seem necessary to acknowledge 
what I have in common with any of them. 
Almost every one of those who have 
attacked the problem has contributed some 
help to its elucidation, If as much can be 
said of the present paper, my object in 
publishing it will be satisfied ; in any case I 
trust that my definition of the limits within 
which conjecture is possible may be 
accepted. 

ERNEST GARDNER. 

British School, Athens. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


In the valley of the upper Adige, on the right 
bank, between Trent and Roveredo, an inscription 
has been found belonging to some tomb probably on 
the high road between Verona and Tridentum. If 
the tomb was on this road, a portion of its course 
would thereby be ascertained. The inscription runs 
as follows: D. M. Caeciliae Firminae L. Valerius 
Valerianus h(unc) l(ocum) c(oncessit) coningi b(ene) 
m(erenti).! 

Rome.—On the Corso fragments of a portico have 
been discovered, consisting of an arch supported on 
a pilaster with travertine capital. The site on which 
they were found must have been that of the Porticus 
Vipsania, which was constructed by M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa as part of his plan for improving the 
Campus Martius. This portico was near the Virgo 
aqueduct, and on the border of the Campus (Martial 
iv. 18). In the Via Cavour, in the mound on which 
S. Pietro in Vincoli stands, remains of an ancient 
building have been found, consisting of five vaulted 


1 Athenaewm, 21 Jan. 1893. 
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cnambers communicating with a corridor, partly 
constructed, and partly cut out of the bare rock 
and lined with stucco. Two stamps of A.p. 123 
were also found. On the top of Monte Mario near 
the Vatican remains of a Roman villa have come to 
light, and lower down a piscina cut into the rock. 
The walls of the villa are of opus reticulatwm of the 
Augustan age, with arches of tufa, the columns of 
red tufa with coloured stucco and marble Attic bases. 
A fine mosaic pavement was discovered, two lamps, 
one stamped L MAMIT, and various specimens of 
pottery, including a washing basin stamped I]vut 
prisc, The house is remarkable for the number and 
variety of the marbles used in its ornamentation. 
In the Via Nomentana a lead pipe has been dis- 
covered, inscribed with the name of P. Luplius (?) 
Aelius Coeranus; two persons of this name are 
known, one exiled for his friendship to Plautianus 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 5), the other proconsul of Mace- 
donia in 213. Another interesting inscription from 
a marble architrave found in the Campagna, probably 
part of a domestic shrine, runs: FORT'VNAE TARVT- 
TENIAE PAVLINAR. Taratteniae is probably a 
mistake for Tarruteniar, a gentile name known at 
Tivoli (C.Z.Z. xv. 3517). A Tarrutenius Maximili- 
anus was vicarius urbis in the fifth century (CLL. 
vi. 1767), and another was praefectus wrbi in 409. 
The dedication probably refers to the Fortuna wor- 
shipped at Praeneste in the neighbourhood ; for 
similar dedications see C.l.Z. vi. 186—189, 204, 
3679.) 
GREECE. 

Athens.—Recent acquisitions of the National 
Museum: a sepulchral lekythos of marble, with 
relief of a seated female figure and a hoplite ; behind 
the latter an old man with a staff which has been 
painted ; behind the former, a youth with a strigil ; 
good preservation. The results of the excavations 
in the Heraion at Argos, including the head of 
Hera. ‘Three engraved gems: (1) Nike standing, 
(2) Nike in a chariot, (3) a bearded head. A series 
of nine lekythoi, from Eretria, all but one with 
polychrome figures on white ground, the other 
having red figures. The subjects are of the usual 
type, all sepulchral. A very fine red-figured vase 
from Eretria, with two friezes of figures, unfortu- 
nately much obliterated ; the upper frieze represents 
the rape of Thetis by Peleus, in the presence of the 
nymphs Eulimene, Altis, Melite, Aura and Neo, and 
of Nereus. All the figures are inscribed. On the 
lower row in the centre is a female figure seated on 
a couch seen through the open door of a house, in- 
scribed “AAnoris. On the left are two figures 
inscribed ‘ImmoA’tn and ’Aarepdrn, followed by a 
female figure with a Aourpopdpos, inscribed Ocavd, 
and two others, Evpérn and @ed. On the right are 
Aphrodite, Eros, Harmonia, Peitho, Kore, Hebe and 
Himeros, all inscribed. On the top of the vase is a 
beautiful female figure in terra cotta, with remains 
of colouring.” 

Dr. Dérpfeld has continued his excavations 
between the Pnyx and Areopagus, and has un- 
earthed a statue of a river-god of Roman date, 
which may have had some connection with the 
neighbouring reservoir. There is no doubt that this 
was a common reservoir, and not the ’Evvedxpouvos, 
which lay in the neighbourhood of the Ilissos. Two 
wells have since been found, dating certainly from 
the sixth century B.c., containing geometrical vases 
and other varieties of the same date, but none later ; 
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they were therefore probably superseded in the time 
of Peisistratos.* 

Two inscriptions have been found in the centre of 
the city, near the new railway station, engraved on 
two marble blocks, the larger of which probably 
formed the base of a statue or sarcophagus. It 
hames a physician Dionysos Eukarpos of Phyle, and 
his wife, a daughter of Phalereus. On the smaller 
block one Tauriskos, son of Polyeuktos, and his wife 
Hierokleia, daughter of Euainetos of Alopeke, are 
mentioned.* 

Part of the ancient city-wall has come to light 
near the Acharnian gate, consisting of large regular 
blocks, extending some sixteen feet, and on the north 
of this wall, outside the city, was found an ancient 
tomb of white marble slabs.+* 

During the construction of the new railway in the 
city a metope was found belonging to a large temple 
or other Doric building, with triglyphs on either 
side. The subject represented is unique for a 
metope, namely, three mourners closely draped, 
carved in low relief. It must have Seemed: part of a 
sepulchral monument.* 

Excavations have been continued near Daphnae on 
the Sacred Way, and an archaic torso of a youth 
discovered ; also a fragment of a relief of Eros(?) 
holding a thymiaterion, three fragments of inscrip- 
tious, and a relief of good style, representing two 
goddesses in long chitons, probably Aphrodite and 
Peitho, as one supports a small Eros with one hand, 
and the other holds a sceptre. 

Epidauros. An inscribed marble altar has been 
found, also an inscription giving a catalogue of the 
Geapddoxa of Asklepios in Acarnania and Italy ; also 
another with a catalogue of eiopopat collected for 
sacrifices, a system known as éAoxadrnots. Further, 
an archaic dedicatory inscription 
and some inscriptions with lapidaries’ signatures 
have been found, the most interesting being: 
kal Srpatrwv érolnoay (cf. Loewy, Jnschr. 
Gr. Bildh, 261-2) ; they are mentioned by Pausanias, 
ii. 23, 4. On the east of the stadium has been 
found a square chamber with columns, of the time 
of the Antonines; on the roof is a terracotta 
pyramid inscribed ANTQNEIN. This may b 
the oroa Kérvos mentioned by Pausanias (ii. 27, 6). 

Nauplia, About thirty pre-Hellenic graves have 
been found, one containing a Mycenaean vase, on 
each handle of which is incised a character resembling 
H. ‘This seems to imply that writing was known at 
this date, or else it is similar to the onuata Avypd of 
Zl. vi. 68. It was probably used as a kind of trade- 
or price-mark in this case.® 

Delos. The efoodos of the theatre has been 
brought to light, also a private house of Roman date, 
the sill of the door of which appears to be of older, 
Hellenic, date as it bears the inscription ’AréAAwu, 


*Aprémd:, Anror.® 
H. B. Watrers. 


Archiiologisches Jahrbuch. 1892. Part 2. Berlin. 

1. Michaclis; Roman sketch-books of Northern 
artists of the sixteenth century: iii. the Basle 
sketch-book ; iv. three by Melchior Lorch; v. the 
Cambridge book. Corrections and addenda to parts 
i. and ii. ; and index to the five books: one cut. 
2. Winter ; traces the development of the palmette 
ornament beneath the handles of kylikes, from those 
of the ‘ Kleinmeister’ downwards through the fifth 


1 Bull. Comm. Arch. Oct.—Dec. 1892. 
AeAriov, June—August, 1892. 


3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 14 and 28 Jan, and 4 Feb. 
92. 
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cent., comparing the ornaments on the marble stelae, 
and noting the usages of individual artists by which, 
in the application and form of their palmette, their 
unsigned works may be recognized : eightcen cuts. 
3. Hartwig ; agg 0 two more replicas of the 
Silenos on the kline, both from the interior of cups 
of the Epiktetic school : two cuts. 

Anziyer. Jahresbericht of the Institute. Ac- 
quisitions of the Kaiserhaus in Vienna ; of various 
collections in West Germany; and of the Boston 
Museum. Meetings of the Archiiol. Gesellschaft, 
(February, March, April). News etc. Notes on 
publications of the Institute. Bibliography. 

The same. 1892. Part 3. 

1. Kekule; since the inscribed bust of Anacreon 
was found in Trastevere in 1884, the identification of 
his portraits is no longer in doubt: besides the two 
already known, three fresh ones are here described, 
the finest of which (plate 3) is in the Berlin Museum ; 
the original type from which portraits of Anakreon 
are inspired is probably the statue on the Akropolis 
referred to by Pausanias; probably this statue and 
that of Perikles which inspired ¢.g. the B.M. term, 
were by Kresilas, 2, Kalkmann ; publishes an archaic 
bronze statue in the Louvre, of an athlete throwing a 
spear, belonging to the period of the Aegina pedi- 
ments, though not quite so advanced in style ; from 
a comparison with other sculptures of this epoch, it 
would seem to be a work of old Aeginetan art ; this 
art influenced strongly Attic sculpture between the 
period of the pre-Persian pediment and the Tyran- 
noktonoi, and, directly or indirectly, the strong r.f. 
vase-painting of the same period: plate and six cuts. 
3. Klein ; gives two instances in which vase-painters 
have altered a design by painting over it ; one is the 
cut published by Studniczka, ante, 1891, p. 258 ; the 
other is the Munich Krater Jahn, No. 299 ; a third 
is the b.f. lekythos in Benndorf, Gr. wu. Sic. Vas. pl. 
42, 3; and compares parallel instances in sculpture : 
one cut, 4, Studniczka; replies that Klein is mis- 
taken as to the cup ; his informant had been misled 
by the sketch marks, and the artist had not altered 
his design, 5. Korte ; publishes an Attic bell-krater 
in the Suermondt Museum with a representation 
connected with a torch-race; and discusses the 
lampadedromiai at Athens: one cut. 6. Hartwig; 
publishes a painting of the death of Pentheus on the 
lid of a pyxis in the Louvre, and another on a frag- 
mentary psykter in the Bourguignon collection : and 
compares them with other representations of the 
same myth: plate, two cuts. 7. Winter; by a 
critical examination of the Apollo Belvedere concludes 
that this statue cannot be assigned to the Hellenistic 
period or the beginning of the third century ; that 
both in its idealized conception and also in form and 
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detail it bears close relation to a group of sculptures 
from the Mausoleum ; by a comparison with the 
Ganymede of Leochares the best analogy is found 
both of composition and of movement, and the writer 
would assign the original of the Apollo to that 
artist : two cuts, 


Anzeiger. Acquisitions of Berlin; of the Kaiser- 
haus in Vienna (continued). Meetings of the 
Archiiol. Gesellschaft (May, July). News, &c., 
Bibliography. 

C. S. 


The Same. 1892. Part 4. 

1. Kiesaritzky ; publishes (pl. 6) an alabaster 
statuette obtained in Cairo in 1887 by Herr Goleni- 
scheff; from comparison with Petrie’s Naukratis 1, 
pl. 1, 4, and with two fragments in Boston (two cuts) 
he identifies it as the Apollo of Naukratis,! and com- 
pares it with early types of Apollo. 2. J. Six ; by 
a comparison with the design on a lekythos of the 
Luynes collection (cut) shows the form of the figure 
which Pausanias (i. 23, 3, 4) saw on the vase signed 
by Kresilas, and which he, misreading the inscrip- 
tion, thought was a statue of Diitrephes ; it was 
really a statue of Hermolykos, who won the prize of 
bravery at Mykale in 479: the style shows analogy 
with works of Myron: cut of a lekythos in Naples 
for comparison of technique. 3. Mayer; Myce- 
naean notes (ii.), On dress and culture at Mycenace : 
various cuts. 4. Milchhoefer ; identifies the statue 
from Epidauros of a draped woman with a sword-belt 
across her body (Egny. 1886, pl. 13) as Dike: she 
stood to Themis and Zeus in the same analogy as 
Nike to Athena and Zeus ; at Epidauros was a cult 
of Dikaiosune. The statue may well be an original, 
and dates from the beginning of the fourth century : 
cut. 5. Wernicke; publishes (two cuts) a frag- 
ment of strong r. f. style in the Louvre, probably 
part of the handle of a krater: on it are two scenes, 
Theseus and Skiron, and Theseus wrestling with 
er This name is an epiklesis of 
Apollo, whose connection with the palaestra is well 
known ; Theseus is a ‘ Poseidonian’ hero; and the 
contest is thus really between Poseidon and Apollo. 

Anzeiger. Statement as to the Reichslimeskom- 
mission. Acquisitions; Dresden, Kaiserhaus at 
Vienna, British Museum. News. Note on forgeries 
of the Europa terra-cotta (Anz. iv. p. 158). Biblio- 
graphy. 


1 He does not appear to be aware that there are in 
the British Museum several replicas of this type, 
statuettes in marble and alabaster from Naukrati- 
(see Catalogue by A. H. Smith, Nos, 200 foll.). 
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Ancient Greek Inscriptions in British Museum. 
Part 4. Sect. J. Folio. British Museum. 10s. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound, translated by Henry 
Howard Molyneux, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon. 
Crown 8vo. 80 pp. Murray. 6s. 

Cicero. Cato Major, De Senectute, edited with 
notes by Leonard Huxley, introduction, text and 
notes. New edition revised. 12mo. 48 pp. 
Frowde. 2s. 

— De Amicitia, introduction, text and notes by 

St. George Stock. 12mo. 150 pp. Frowde, 3s. 


Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. With marginal references, 
notes and analysis of text, and passages for trans- 
lation into Latin by Rev. J. Hunter Smith. Post 
8vo. 72pp. Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 

— Pro Milone. With marginal references, notes 
and analysis of text, and passages for translation 
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Fowler (W. W.) The city-state of the Greeks and 
Romans, a survey introductory to the study of 
ancient history. Crown 8vo. xviii, 3382 pp. 
Macmillan & Co. 5s, 

Herodotus. Books V. and VI.  Terpsichore and 
Erato, edited with notes and appendices by 
Evelyn Abbott, with map. 8vo. xvi, 347. 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 

Homer and the Epic, by Andrew Lang. 
xi, 424 pp. Longman & Co. 9s. net. 

Homer. Odyssey. Book IX. Text, with translation 
by a S. Peppin. 12mo. 52 pp. Hodder. 
ls. 6d. 

Livy. Bovk XXVII. Text, with translation, by 
T.S. Peppin. 12mo, 162 pp. Hodder. 1s. 6d. 

Ovid. Tristia. Book I. Text, vocabulary and trans- 
lation, edited by A. H. Allcroft and E, P. Ship- 
ham. Post 8vo. Clive. 3s. 


Crown 8vo, 
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Pater (W.) Plato and Platonism : a series of lectures, 
Post 8vo. 260 pp. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Plutarch’s life of Demosthenes with introduction, 
notes and indexes by H. A. Holden. Extra fep, 
8vo. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 

Records of the Past, edited by A. H. Sayce. Vol, 
VI. Post 8vo. 112 pp. Bagster. 4s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Book I. ‘Text, with translation, 
by T. S. Peppin. 12mo. 62 pp. Hodder, 
ls. 6d. 

Books I—VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo. ix, 210 pp, 
Longman & Co. 5s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book VI. Edited for the use 
of Schools, with notes, introduction, vocabulary, 
illustrations, and maps by the Rev. G. H. Nall, 
18mo. Macmillan & Co. 1s. 6d. 
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Quae graece exstant cum 
Editus et latine interpre- 
tatus est J. L. Heiberg. Vol. II. (Finis). 12mo. 
Ixxxv, 361 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 50. 

Buweherer (F.) Kritische Beitriige zu Damascius 
Leben des Isidorus. Pr. Wertheim 92. 22 S. 
4to. 

Cicero. De oratore libri III. Recensuit T. Stangl. 
12mo. 232 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 25. 
Daremberg et Saglio. Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines fascicule 17. Kup.—Fas. 
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323—446 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 25 fr. 

Diophantus Alexandrinus, Opera omnia cum graecis 
commentariis, Edidit et fatine interpretatus est 
P. Tannery. Vol. I. Diophanti quae exstant 
omnia continens, 12mo. ix, 481 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 5 Mk. 

Eichholz (K.) Lateinische Citate mit deutscher 
Uebersetzung, Lateinische Spriiche, Wérter und 
Spriichworter. Gesammelt, tibersetzt und erlau- 
tert. 12mo. iv,176pp. Hamburg, Berendsohn. 
2 Mk. 

Espérandiew (E.) Inscriptions antiques de Lec- 
toure. 8vo. 147 pp. Paris, Thorin et fils. 

Friederichs (C.) De Ivide dea veterum artificum 
monumentis illustrata. Diss. Gottingen 92. 33 

8vo. 

Gilbert (G.) Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalter- 
thiimer. Band I. Der Staat der Lakedaimonen 
und der Athener. 2te Auflage. 8vo. xliii, 518 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. 
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kritische und exegetische Beitrige zu Homer. 
Pr. Fulda 93. 208. 4to. 
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gegeben von G. Kaibel und C. Robert. General- 
register zu Band I—XXV. Bearbeitet von M. 
Wellmann. 8vo. 182 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 


Apollonius Pergacus, 
commentariis antiquis. 


7 Mk. 
Hoffmann (O.) Die griechischen Dialekte in ihrem 
historischen Zusammenhange mit den wichtigsten 


ihrer Quellen. Band II. Der nord-achaische 
Dialekt. 8vo. xii, 608 pp. Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht. 14 Mk. 


Jiirges (P.) De Sallustii historiarum reliquiis capita 
selecta. Diss. Gottingen 92. 888. 8vo. 

Keller (O.) Gur lateinischen Sprachgeschichte. 
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Kimmel (J.) De fontibus eorum, quae Velleius 
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_— viii, 676 pp. Plate. Leipzig, Teubner. 
6 Mk. 
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ficiis und de clementia. 8vo. 26 pp. Wien, 
Tempsky. 80 pfg. 
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Paur (H.) Observationes ad Flavii Josephi elocu- 
tionem. Pr. Niirnberg 92. 328. 8vo. 

Psichari (J.) Etudes de philologie néogrecque, 
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8vo. ccxxi, 386 pp. Paris, Bouillon. 
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Kiel 92. 3858. 8vo. 

Schneider. Die Fundstellen rémischer Alterthiimer 
im Regierungs-Bezirk Aachen. 8vo. 22 pp. 1 
Map. Aachen, Cremer. 1 Mk. 50. 

(Extract: Zeitschrift des Aachener Geschichts- 
vereins. 

Schén (G.) 
rémischen Triumphe. 
licht. 8vo, xi, 90 pp. 
Freytag. 6 Mk. 

{Abhandlungen des archaeologisch-epigraphi- 
schen Seminars der Universitit Wien. Heft 9.] 
Ulimann (C. T.) Proprietates sermonis Aeschylei 
uatenus e diverbio perspectae sunt. IV. Pr. 
onaueschingen 92. 168. 4to. 

Wide (S.) Lakonische Kulte. 8vo. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 10 Mk. 

Witkowski (S.) De vocibus hybridis apud antiquos 
poetas romanos. 8vo. 29 p Krakau, Buch- 
oe der polnischen Verlagsgesellschaft. 1 
Mk. 20. 

(Extract: Sitzungsbericht der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Krakau.] 
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